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Summary 


A  CONTINUE D  slump  in  coal-mining  emplo\ment  has  brought 
attention  to  the  problem  of  inadequate  work  opportimities  for 
rural  people  in  coal-mining  areas  of  West  Virginia.  These  areas 
ordinarily  have  limited  agricultural  resources;  hence  occupational  adjust- 
ments largely  will  have  to  be  along  nonfarm  lines. 

A  field  study  was  made  of  875  households  in  the  open-counti\-  area 
of  the  Upper  Monongahela  Valley  in  July,  1954.  The  Upper  Monongahela 
Valley  was  chosen  as  being  roughly  typical  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Although  one-third  of  the  households  interviewed  were  located  on 
farms,  agriculture  was  a  supplemental  rather  tlian  a  primary  source  of 
income  for  most  of  them.  Only  5  percent  of  the  households  in  the  area 
depended  on  agriculture  alone. 

Fort\-  percent  of  the  households  in  the  area  were  those  of  workers 
in  the  mines,  factories,  stores,  and  other  nonfarm  places  of  emplo>ment 
who  relied  solely  on  nonfarm  work  as  a  means  of  support. 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  households  relied  for  their  support  solely 
on  nonwork  sources  of  income;  i.e.,  royalties,  rents,  social  security,  re- 
tirement funds,  public  assistance. 

The  remaining  41  percent  had  income  from  several  of  these  sources. 
Most  frequently,  nonfarm  work  was  the  major  source,  with  farming  or 
nonwork  income  as  supplementary. 

Of  the  2,287  persons  in  the  sample  households  who  were  14  years 
old  or  o\er,  59  percent  had  done  some  work  during  the  12  months  pre- 
ceding the  sur\'ey.    One-third  of  them  had  worked  as  much  as  100  da>s. 

Average  length  of  employment  for  all  persons  who  worked  during  the 
year  was  154  days— 185  days  for  males  and  92  for  females.  Workers  whose 
main  employment  was  in  agriculture  worked  for  an  average  of  6.3  days, 
whereas  those  whose  main  emploNinent  was  in  nonfarm  work  were 
employed  for  an  average  of  201  days.  This  difference  is  partialK-  due 
to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  nonfarm  workers  were  males  betvveen 
24  and  64  years  of  age,  whereas  two-thirds  of  the  farm  workers  were 
women  and  youths.  Yet  underciiiplox  inent  was  also  common  among 
adult  male  workers  on  farms. 

Evidence  of  underemployment  among  open-country  jnople  inchuK" 
the  following: 


(1)  An  unusually  high  proportion  of  nonworkers. 

Percentage   of   nonworkers 
Upper 

Monongohela  United 

Valley  States 

Among  all  persons  14  years  old  or  over 41  36 

Among  males  14  years  old  and  over 18  14 

Among  females  14  years  old  and  over 64  57 

(2)  Short-term  or  no  employment  among  women  and  youth. 
Only  11  percent  of  the  women  worked  as  long  as  100  days  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  yet  28  percent  of  them  were  neither  house- 
wives nor  in  school. 

Only  35  percent  of  the  sons  14  to  24  years  old  worked  as  long 
as  100  days,  yet  53  percent  of  them  were  not  in  school. 

(3)  Inadequate  employment  in  agriculture. 
Males  25  to  64  years  old,  who  worked  on  the  home  farm  only, 
worked   for   an   average   of   130   days   during   the   pre\'ious   12 
months. 

(4)  Inadequate  employment  among  service  workers. 
Females  25  to  64   years   old   employed   in  service  work   were 
employed  for  an  average  of  93  days  during  the  preceding  year. 

(5)  Some  underemployment  in  coal  mining. 
Males  25  to  64  years  old  employed  in  coal  mining  worked  for 
an  average  of  177  days  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  foregoing  selected  data  point  toward  age,  sex,  and  occupational 
groups  in  the  Valley  which  were  especially  subject  to  underemployment. 

Of  the  total  income  of  households  in  the  Valley,  80  percent  came 
from  nonfarm  employment,  14  percent  from  nonwork  sources,  and  6 
percent  from  farm  operation  or  farm  wages. 

Average  income  of  open-country  households  in  the  Valley  was  $2,675. 
Approximately  one-fourth  of  these  households  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000;  one-fourth  had  incomes  of  over  $3,000. 

Average  earnings  per  worker  who  engaged  in  each  type  of  work: 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

For  the  year  Per  day  worked 

Worked  on  home  farm  $132  $2.25 

Farm-wage  work .  -^-rr. 259  4.21 

Nonfarm  work 2,206  11.85 

These  averages  again  are  affected  by  the  high  proportion  of  women 
and  children  engaged  in  farm  work. 

A  total  of  401  youths  had  left  the  875  survey  homes  during  the 
previous  8  years  — 197  males  and  204  females.  Half  of  the  young  women 
went  into  housekeeping  when  they  left  home.     Most  of  the  remainder 

vi 


went  into  nonfarm  work.  More  than  one-third  of  the  \oung  men  went 
into  the  armed  forces.  Over  one-half  went  into  nonfarm  work.  Only 
three  became  farm  operators  and  two  became  hired  farm  workers.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  youth  left  their  home  counties;  37  percent  left  the  State. 
Sixty-nine  members  of  these  households  (mostly  youth)  had  returned 
home  during  the  pre\ ious  \ear.  Half  of  these  stated  that  they  returned 
because  their  work  gave  out. 

One  hundred  and  three  persons  were  working  away  from  home  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  but  were  still  reported  as  members  of  the  house- 
hold. Usually  they  returned  home  each  weekend  or  at  less  frecjuent 
intervals. 

A  majority  of  the  nonfarm  workers  had  more  than  8  years'  experience 
in  nonfarm  work.  New  entrants  into  nonfarm  emploxinent  were  most 
numerous  in  the  periods  1946-1947  and  1952-1953. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  workers  14  years  old  and  over  were  reported 
as  available  for  employment.  More  tlian  40  percent  of  these  people  had 
done  some  work  during  the  survey  week  but  were  still  interested  in 
other  employment.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  persons  axailable 
for  employment  preferred  nonfarm  work.  Two-thirds  of  those  preferring 
nonfarm  work  were  willing  to  lea\  e  home  to  take  a  job  and  three-foinths 
of  those  who  were  heads  of  households  were  willing  to  m()\e  their  fami- 
lies. Onl\-  3  out  of  37  workers  interested  in  doing  farm  work  were  w  illinii 
to  leave  home. 
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Employment  and  Underemployment 

Of  Rural  People  in  the 

Upper  Monongahela  Valley,  West  Virginia 

William  H.  Metzler  and  Ward  F.  Porter' 

Introduction 

THIS  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  publications  which  deal  with  the 
employment  problem  of  rural  people  in  the  Upper  Monongahela 
V'alley  of  West  \'irginia.  The  first  was  a  report  on  rural  people  in 
the  Valley  who  were  available  for  employment.^  Approximately  16  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  working  age  in  the  Valley  were  reported  as  being 
in  this  group,  and  more  than  90  percent  of  them  desired  nonfarm  employ- 
ment. The  present  report  describes  the  working  population  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  Valley  and  examines  the  extent  to  which  underemployment 
exists  among  them.  The  third  report  will  deal  with  the  potentialities  for 
more  complete  emploxment  of  these  people  through  expansion  and 
improvement  of  their  farming  operations. 

All  three  reports  are  based  on  data  obtained  in  field  inter\  iews  of 
families  living  in  the  open  countr\'  area  of  the  \'alley.  A  randomized 
sample  of  the  families  in  the  area  was  selected  for  interview.  (See  Ap- 
pendix for  Sampling  Method.)  All  famihes  in  the  sample  were  asked  to 
gi\e  detailed  data  in  regard  to  farming  operations  and  work  performed 
off  the  farm  during  the  pre\  ions  12  months.  These  data  prox  ided  the  basis 
for  calculating  the  number  of  da\s  of  work  for  each  person  in  each 
household. 

The  s»ir\e\'  was  made  during  the  slump  in  coal-mining  emploxinent 
w  liich  became  acute  in  the  early  part  of  1954.  Ihe  demand  tor  coal  had 
been  dropping  for  several  \ears  and  mine  emplo\ees  were  gradually 
shifting  to  other  lines  of  work.  In  1954,  howexer,  displaced  workers 
were  not  able  to  find  other  emplo\inent,  and  man\  who  had  obtained 
jobs  in  other  industrial  areas  had  been  laid  off  and  wen'  returniuu  to 
West  VirgLnia. 

•William  U.  Mct/lcr,  AcrimllnrMi  KiuiKiiiiisl.  rrixiiittinii  l".(  ononiiis  Htst  .in  li  Bnimli.  Ai!riiiil- 
tural  Kisiiinh  S«n  ic-<-,  L'.  S.  Dipartniciit  of  .\uriciiUtirf;  Ward  F.  PnrtiT,  p:xtfnMon  Analyst, 
Tc.uliiiin  Mcfliods  Ktsianli  Branch,  Division  of  Research  and  Training,  Fvdiral  Kxtt-nsion  SiT\icx'. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricidtiire. 

'Availahilitu  for  EiiipUniini  ut  of  Ihinil  People  in  the  Upper  Mouoni:tihtUt  Viillnj.  \\'r\t  Viritinia, 
by  Ward  F.  Porter  and  William  II.  Met/Ur,  West  N'irsinia  UniverNit>  Akt.  Kxpt.  Sta.  Hull.  391. 
June,  1956. 


Since  that  time  there  has  been  some  recovery  in  the  coal  industry, 
but  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  employment.  Increased 
production  has  been  achieved  through  greater  use  of  mechanized  equip- 
ment. The  trend  is  expected  to  be  in  the  direction  of  even  more 
mechanization;  hence  there  is  need  for  some  major  occupational  readjust- 
ments among  the  working  population. 

Occupational  readjustment  might  conceix  ably  come  through  ( 1 ) 
expansion  of  farming  operations,  (2)  movement  of  workers  out  of  the 
area  to  more  thriving  industrial  areas,  (3)  moxement  of  industry  into  the 
area  or  development  of  new  industries  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
surplus  labor  supply,  or  (4)  some  combination  of  these  methods  involving 
more  intensive  utilization  of  both  farm  and  nonfarm  resources. 

The  development  of  any  readjustment  program  would  be  aided  by 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  people  involved,  their 
age  and  sex  composition,  educational  and  occupational  background,  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  unemployed  or  underemployed,  and  dieir  avail- 
ability for  other  kinds  of  employment.  It  would  also  be  aided  by  accurate 
data  concerning  the  agriculture  of  the  area,  and  the  extent  to  which  under- 
employment might  be  taken  care  of  by  an  expansion  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions. In  addition,  an  inventory  of  the  undeveloped  industrial  and 
commercial  resources  of  the  area  should  reveal  potentials  for  new  lines 
of  activity. 

The  main  objective  of  the  present  report  is  to  provide  information 
in  regard  to  the  population  of  working  age— characteristics,  occupations, 
and  employment.  Only  incidental  attention  will  be  given  to  the  physical 
resources  of  the  area. 


Economic  Backgrounds 


Sur\ey  operations  were  limited  to  the  Upper  Monongahela  Valley, 
as  it  was  felt  that  this  area  was  typical  of  economic  and  employment 
conditions  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  A  detailed  comparison  of  the  economic 
situation  in  the  State  and  in  the  Valley  was  made  in  the  first  report  in 
this  series.-  The  major  items  in  this  comparison  are  shown  in  Table  1 
and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  A  few  of  the  highlights  of  the  economic 
situation  can  be  listed  as  follows: 

Pressure  of  population  on  the  economic  resources  of  the  State  at 
their  present  level  of  dexelopment  is  great.  Farming  is  so  limited  by 
rough  topography,  dense  coverage  of  timber,  and  soil  conditions  that 
the  residents  depend  largely  on  nonfarm  employment  for  a  livelihood. 

-IhicL  pp.  1-16. 


Table  1.    Comparative  Data  ox  Rurality  of  Population,   IxDrsTRV 
Classificatiox  of  W^orkers,  axd  Class  of   Farms,   Upper 

MOXOXGAHELA  VaLLEY  AXD  StATE  OF  WeST  VlRGIXlA,  1950." 


GROUP 


People:  By  residence. 

I'rhan 

Rural-rionfann. . . . 
Rural-farm 


Workers:  By  Industry 

Aericulture,  forestry,  fisheries 

Milling 

roiiftruotion 

Manufacturing 

Transp.,  communication,  public  utilities. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

F  i'lance,  insurance,  real  estate 

Business  and  repair  services 

Personal  services 

Entertainment  and  recreation 

Profe.s.sional  and  related  services 

Public  administration 

Other  


Farms:  By  class 

fomniTcialt 

*25,0O0  and  over  gross  sales 
!  0.000-24,999 
5.000-  9,999 
2.500-  4,999 
1.200-  2.499 
2.50-  1,199 


Olher 

Part-time.  . 
Residential. 


Upper 

MONONG.\HELA 

West 

Vaixet 

VlROISI.* 

Percent 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

36.3 

34  6 

41.5 

44  9 

22.2 

20  5 

100.0 

100  0 

9.7 

9.9 

21.9 

21.4 

5.1 

5.1 

17.2 

18.9 

8.4 

8.5 

15.4 

15.4 

1.5 

I.B 

2.0 

1.8 

4.8 

4.8 

.7 

.8 

9.0 

7.6 

2  5 

2.6 

1.8 

1.6 

100  O" 

100  0 

27.6 

28.0 

.1 

.3 

10 

1.4 

2  0 

2.5 

4  2 

4.»; 

8.2 

SO 

12.1 

11. S 

72  4 

71    4 

21.0 

17  'i 

51.4 

53.8 

•  Data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  17.  S.  Census  of  Population.  19.50.  \'o\.  II.  Part  48.  and 
V.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture.    19.50.   Vol.   I. 

°'  Percentages   based    on    number   of    farms    and    farm    operators. 

t  The  classification  of  farms  is  as  follows:  Conunercial  (  1  )  all  farms  with  a  value  of  sales 
of  farm  products  amountinn  to  SI, 200  or  more,  plus  (2)  those  famis  with  a  value  of  saU-s  of  .S25() 
to  SI,  199  where  the  operator  worked  off  the  farm  less  than  100  <la\s  and  total  family  income  from 
nonfarm  >-ources  was  less  than  the  value  of  all  products  sold.  Part-time  l.irms  are  those  in  the 
8250  to  $1,1'*9  cross  sales  bracket  wIkmi  either  the  op<-rator  worked  off  the  (arm  tor  more  tli.iu 
100  days  or  total  nonfanu  income  for  all  members  of  the  family  was  greater  than  the  value  ot 
fami  priKlucts  sold.    Residential  fanns  arc  those  with  a  total  value  of  sales  of  less   than  S2iO. 


Nonfarm  emplox  incut  in  West  \'ir<j;iina  lia.s  been  on  the  (Icclinc  lor 
se\eral  years.  In  IfJIS  there  were  544. OOO'  nonaiirienltinal  einploxees 
in  the  State.  In  1951  there  were  only  465,()()().  \liieh  of  this  deerea.se 
was  associated  with  a  dcehiu  in  employment  in  the  hilinninotis  eoal 
fndustry,  a  drop  from   1)2, 000  to  71.000  workers  dnrinii  the  same  jH-riod. 


•'W.  Va.  Dept.  of  Employment   Security   and    U.  S.   Hureaii  of  Labor  Statistics,   \iinouri.  iilluiul 
Emfilotjment  in  VV.  Va.,  Annual  AiiniKcs.   WtH-lh'il.    Charleston,   W.   Va.,  Jan.,    1955. 


Between  April,  1950,  and  July,  1954,  West  Vii-ginia  had  a  loss  in 
population  of  59,000  persons,  or  2.9  percent.^  This  is  only  a  partial  re- 
adjustment to  reduced  employment  opportunities.  During  1954.  how- 
ever, there  was  a  return  of  workers  to  the  State  as  employment  was 
curtailed  in  other  States. 

The  future  of  employment  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  in  the 
State  is  difficult  to  forecast.  Substitution  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
for  fuel  and  power  and  of  machinery  for  hand  labor  in  the  mines  may 
be  expected  to  continue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aluminum  and  atomic 
power  industries  are  creating  new  demands  for  coal  and  may  help 
increase  the  market  for  it.  This  will  not  necessarily  create  an  increase 
in  employment.  Competition  from  atomic  sources  of  power  probably  is 
several  decades  away  and  its  impact  is  not  now  predictable. 

The  Upper  Monongahela  Valley 

The  Upper  Monongahela  Valley  comprises  10  counties  immediately 
south  of  the  Pennsylvania  border:  Monongalia,  Preston,  Marion,  Har- 
rison, Taylor,  Barbour,  Tucker,  Lewis,  Upshur,  and  Randolph.  Its  land 
area  is  4,444  square  miles,  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  Connecticut.  In 
spite  of  its  rough  terrain  the  Valley  is  densely  populated.  Census  figures 
show  a  population  of  368,654  in  1950,  an  average  density  of  82.9  persons 
per  square  mile.^ 

The  topography  of  most  of  the  area  varies  from  rough  to  hilly  and 
mountainous.  Topographic  engineers  classify  it  as  a  "ridges  and  valleys" 
area.  Valley  areas  between  the  mountains  are  of  limited  size  but  have 
been  cleared  for  farming.  Cultivated  acreages  frequently  extend  up  hill- 
sides with  very  steep  slopes  and  create  problems  of  erosion.  The  steeper 
and  more  mountainous  areas  are  still  covered  by  timber,  and  sawmilling 
is  an  important  industry.  In  1950,  58  percent  of  the  land  area  in  the 
Valley  was  in  farms,  but  only  9  percent  was  in  harvested  crops.  By  1954 
only  52  percent  of  the  land  was  in  farms  and  only  8  percent  was  harvested 
cropland.*^ 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  Valley  decreased  from  16,965  in  1950  to 
13,987  in  1954.  Average  size  remained  about  the  same,  about  97  acres. 
Most  of  the  acreage  was  not  farmed  intensively;  in  1954  only  15  percent 
of  the  farm  land  was  classifictlr  as  harvested  cropland,  an  average  of  only 
16  acres  per  farm.  Total  value  of  sales  of  farm  products  was  $14,349,458 
in  1949,  an  average  of  $846  per  farm. 

^Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.   104,  Oct.  25,   1954. 

°U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population,  Vol.  I,  1950. 

"U.  S.  Bureau  of  tlie  Census,  1954  Census  of  Agriculture.  Preliminary  release  on  West  Virginia. 
Census  data  for  both  1950  and  1954  are  used  in  this  report.  The  1950  census  data  cover  popula- 
tion, occupations,  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  employment.  In  1954,  data  are  available  only  for 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  employment. 


FIGURE    1.     Economic   conditions    in    the    Valley    (shaded    area)    are    generally    typical 
of  those  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  value  of  the  major  Upes  of  farm  produce  sold  in  1953  was  as 
follows: 

Luestock $5,379.08.5 

Dairy  products 3,667,068 

Poultry  and  poultry  products 2,165,514 

As  to  t\pe  of  farm.  approximatcK-  10  percent  wi-re  classifictl  in  the 
1954  Census  of  Agriculture  a.s  dairy  farms,  and  13  perei'ut  as  liM-stoek 
farms.  Seventy-one  percent  were  classed  as  miscellaneous  and  nnelas- 
sifiahle.  These  were  largeK  tlic  jiart-time  and  residential  farms  that 
miners  and  other  nonfarm    workers   operated    in    their   spare   time. 

According  to  the  1954  Census,  onl\-  8.2  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
Valley  had  gross  sales  of  more  than  S2,500.  Another  9  pi-rccnt  liad  gross 
sales   of   hctsveen    SI. 200  and   $2.5(X).     .\ppro\iinatcl\    liall    the   farms    in 


the  Valley  had  gross  sales  of  less  than  $250.  Most  of  the  latter  were 
simply  supplementary  sources  of  income  to  workers  or  to  retirees  whose 
major  support  came  from  other  sources. 

The  agricultural  base  for  support  of  the  population  therefore  is  very 
meager,  and  recent  trends  have  been  in  the  direction  of  even  less  in- 
tensive farming.  The  prospects  for  competitive  commercial  agriculture 
and  live-at-home  farming,  however,  are  likely  to  differ.  The  ability  to 
compete  commercially  is  quite  limited,  but  this  limitation  may  not  apply 
strictly  to  live-at-home  efforts. 

Manufacturing  is  a  much  more  important  source  of  income  to  the 
Valley.  In  1954  there  were  444  manufacturing  plants  in  the  Valley  which 
employed  about  18,000  workers.  The  total  value  added  by  manufacture 
in  these  plants  was  close  to  $120,000,000." 

Among  the  more  important  industries  in  the  Valley  are  sawmilling, 
and  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass  industiies.  Recently  the  chemical  industry 
has  come  into  the  area  and  has  added  to  local  payrolls.  Although  indus- 
trial employment  has  been  increasing  slowly,  it  declined  briefly  during 
the  slump  in  coal  mining.'*  In  spite  of  the  hilly  terrain,  railroad  and 
highway  transportation  to  the  area  is  good.  It  is  also  favorably  located 
for  fuel,  power,  and  manpower  resources,  so  there  are  good  potentiali- 
ties for  further  industrial  development. 

The  chief  source  of  income  for  the  Valley  has  been  the  mining  of 
bituminous  coal.  There  are  a  few  large  mining  operations  in  the  area  but 
most  of  the  mines  are  small.  Some  are  small  strip  mines  which  use 
little  labor  and  operate  only  on  an  irregular  basis.  Total  employment 
in  the  mines  in  the  Valley  in  April,  1950,  was  25,513  persons. 

The  bituminous  coal  industry  in  West  Virginia  reached  its  peak  in 
1947,  with  a  total  production  of  173,654,000  tons.  By  1954  production  was 
down  to  116,000,000  tons.*'  Employment  has  dropped  much  more  rapid- 
ly than  production  and  by  1955  was  down  to  half  the  1948  figure.  Recent 
employment  figures  for  West  Virginia  and  the  major  industrial  centers 
in  the  sample  area  are  as  follows  :io  j 


'U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1954,  preliminary  report  on  West  Virginia. 

^Employment  data  for  the  major  industrial  centers  in  the  Valley— Morgantown,  Fairmont,  and 
Clarksburg— are  available  only  for  the  last  several  years.  They  indicate  that  the  manufacturing 
employment  in  those  centers  was  as  follows:  April  1953,  15,290;  April  1954,  14,210;  April  1955, 
15,020.  Labor  Market  Digest,  Clarksburg,  Fairmont,  and  Morgantown,  Labor  Market  Areas,  West 
Virginia  State  Employment  Service,  Cliarleston,   W.  Va. 

"The  status  of  the  bituminous  coanndustry  in  the  United  States  in  19.54  has  been  summarized 
as  follows:  At  the  turn  of  the  century  coal  provided  90  percent  of  the  nation's  energy  sui^ply; 
today,  it  supplies  around  30  percent.  Some  2,400  bituminous  coal  mines  have  closed  in  the  last 
3  years.  The  price  of  coal  is  below  the  1948  level  yet  wages  and  other  costs  have  increased.  A 
substantial  part  of  the  coal  industry  is  operating  at  a  loss.  See  "Coal's  Problem,"  Nations  Business, 
November,  1954;  "Coal  in  Trouble"  by  Martin  Parkman,  Editorial  Research  Reports.  November,  19.54. 
For  the  West  Virginia  situation,  see  statements  of  Leo  Fishman,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance, 
West  Virginia  University,  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  January  27,  19.55. 
Also,  Proceedings  on  the  Commercial  and  Economic  Health  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry.  West 
Virginia  University  College  of  Commerce,  Bulletin  Series  .54,  No.   7-1,  November,   19.5.'3. 

'"Data  from  West  Virginia  Emt>loyment  Trends  and  Labor  Market  Digest.  Clarksburg,  Fair- 
mont, and  Morgantotvn  Labor  Market  Areas,  published  monthly.  West  Virginia  State  Employment 
Service,  Charleston,  West   Virginia. 
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FIGURE    2.     Mining  and  agriculture  exist  side   by  side  in   the   open-country  areas   of 
West  Virginia. 

COAL  MINING   EMPLOYMENT 

April  1952   April  1953   April  1954   April  1955 

West  Virginia  -...- 114,900  92,100  7()J(K)  67.200 

\l()ru;antown  area 5,450  4,520  3,080  2.810 

lairmoiit  area  _ 6,460  5.410  4.630  3.970 

( ;lark.sburg  area '  2,900  2.400  2.250 

"Data  not  available. 

Employment  opportunities  in  the  area  have  been  shrinkinu  more 
ia]ii(ll\  than  the  popnlation.  Inereases  in  mannfaetnrinii  einiilox  inent 
lia\e  been  inadecjuate  to  offset  the  deelines  in  mining  and  agricnitnre. 
Ontmigration  as  a  solution  to  the  situation  is  limited  by  the  strong  attaeh- 
iiient  of  the  people  in  the  Valley  to  their  home  en\ironment.  Ilenee  a 
surplus  working  population  may  exist  there  for  .some  time.  Meanwhile, 
loeal  civic  and  commercial  groups  are  working  to  attract  enterprises  from 
Miitsidc  the  area  and  to  (Icxciop  cnfci prises  loealK. 

People  and  Farms  in  the  Valley 

i'lic    people    Jixing    in    tlie    r|)])ei     Moiiongahela    \  alley    are    lar^eK 
niial   e\en   tli()n!j;li  (lie\    are  nonagrienllm.il.     One-tln'id   are  elassifi«'d    in 
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the  1950  Census  as  mban  and  are  concentrated  in  the  industrial  and 
mining  centers  that  spread  across  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the 
Valle>-.  The  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  area  are  less  densely  settled 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  the  people  live  in  small  towns  or  in  the  open 
countiy.  Two-thirds  of  the  rural  people  in  the  Valley  are  classified  in  the 
Census  as  nonfarm.  Some  of  these  people  live  in  small  towns  or  villages 
but  many  liv^e  out  in  the  open  countiy— often  on  holdings  of  10,  20,  30 
or  even  50  or  100  acres  but  they  do  not  do  enough  farming  to  qualify 
as  farmers  under  the  Census  definition.'^  Either  the  slope  of  the  land 
is  too  great,  the  terrain  too  rugged,  or  the  timber  growth  too  heavy  to 
permit  profitable  agricultural  effort. 

Total  population  of  the  Valley  was  357,113  persons  in  1940  and 
368,654  in  1950.  Total  population  change  was  not  great  but  there  was 
a  pronounced  shift  of  people  from  the  rural  to  the  more  urban  counties. 
This  was  in  keeping  with  the  industrial  growth  in  the  Valley  during  the 
World  War  II  period. 

Workers  in  the  Valley  were  classified  by  occupation  in  the  1950 
Census  as  follows : 

Percent 

Agriculture 9.6 

Farm  operators  5.9 

Farm  laborers  1.3 

Unpaid  family  workers  2.4 

Mining  21.9 

Manufacturing    17.2 

Trade,  retail  and  wholesale 15.4 

Other  nonfarm  35.9 

Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that  fewer  than  6  percent  of  the 
workers  in  the  area  reported  themselves  as  farm  operators.  An  additional 
3.7  percent  were  either  farm  laborers  or  unpaid  farm  family  workers. 

These  figures  are  in  contrast  to  Census  data  on  residence  of  the 
population,  which  show  that  22  percent  of  the  population  in  the  Valley 
lived  on  farms.  In  other  words,  many  people  who  reported  their  oc- 
cupation as  miner,  factory  worker,  or  other  nonfarm  worker  lived  on 
places  classified  as  farms.  On  the  other  hand,  many  other  nonfarm 
workers  also  lived  out  in  the  open  countiy  but  on  acreages  that  did  not 
in  1950  meet  the  Census  requirements  for  a  farm. 

The  distinction  between  "farm"  and  "nonfarm"  for  the  acreages  in 
this  area  therefore  is  not  one  of  occupation  but  of  residence.  Most  of 
the  "farm"  families  had  a  few  more  chickens  or  a  better  cow  than  their 

"In  the  1950  Census,  places  of  3  or  more  acres  were  counted  as  fanns  if  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural products,  exclusive  of  home  gardens,  amounted  to  $150  or  more.  Places  of  less  than  3  acres 
were  counted  as  farms  when  the  value  of  sales  of  farm  products  amounted  to  SI 50  or  more. 
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FIGURE  3.  The  small  West  Virginia  farm  typically  has  a  few  head  of  livesfcck  and 
small  acreoges  in  hay  and  grain. 

neighbors  who  were  classified  as  "noiitann."  The  same  fainil\  inii^ht 
easily  shift  between  the  "farm"  and  "nonfarm"  classification  from  \ear 
to  year  depending  on  the  yield  of  their  crops  or  how  well  their  hens  lay. 

The  foregoing  discussion  indicates  that  the  farming  operations  of 
most  residents  of  the  area  are  supplemental^'  to  their  nonfarm  actixitii's. 
According  to  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture  the  nonhum  incomes  of 
52  percent  of  the  "farm"  households  in  the  X'alley  exceedetl  the  xalne  of 
farm  products  sold.  Likewise  almost  60  percent  of  the  "farmers  worked 
off  their  farms  in  1949,  and  about  45  percent  worked  oil  their  farms  for 
more  than  100  days.  Even  those  "farmers"  who  did  not  work  off  their 
farms  were  often  retired  or  disabled  people  whose  main  source  of  support 
was  a  pension  or  public  assistance  pa\inents. 

ConsequentK  it  is  not  sin-prising  that  approximatcK  half  of  the 
17,000  farms  in  the  X'alley  were  classified  in  the  Census  as  residential,  that 
is,  with  less  than  $250  worth  of  farm  produce  sold  from  them  during 
the  preceding  year  (Table  1).'-    An  additional  21  percent  of  tlu-  farms 

'-'Residcntiiil  farms  arc  those  on  uliiili  (In-  saliii'  o(  larin  s.ilcs  aiiioiiiit>'<l  Id  Ifss  tlmii  S2Sn. 
CniniiuTtiiil  farms  jikIikIc  (  1  )  those  with  sales  ol  farm  proiliiels  ol  SI. 2(1(1  or  more,  ari't  2'  those 
with  sales  of  $250-$  I .  I  ?)9  on  which  the  operator  \vorke<l  off  the  farm  hss  Ih.in  100  >^l\^  m  the 
year  and  also  household  income  from  nonfarm  sonrtes  was  li'ss  than  the  \.du<-  ot  .4II  liiin  sales 
Part-time  farms  inc  hidi-  only  those  with  a  \alne  of  s.des  of  f.irm  products  of  $250  lo  1 1  ,  h)!»  on 
whiih  either  (  I  )  the  operator  reported  100  or  more  da\  s  o>  work  oil  the  farm,  or  (2)  tlu  nonlarm 
income   ot   all   memhers   of    the   household   was   ure.iter   tlian   the   s.dne   ol    farm    prodmls   sold 


FIGURE    4.     Equipment  in   a   marginal  operation  of  this  type   is  brought  up   to  date 
very  slowly  and  labor  is  used  at  varying   rates  of  efficiency. 


were  classified  as  part-time.  These  also  are  small,  reporting  less  than 
$1,200  in  sales,  and  the  operator  either  worked  off  the  farm  more  than 
100  da\s  or  the  nonfarm  income  of  members  of  the  household  was 
greater  than  the  total  value  of  farm  products  sold.  For  the  most  part 
the  residents  on  both  these  types  of  farms  were  nonfarm  workers  who 
did  a  small  amount  of  farming  on  the  side. 

Hence,  in  1954  only  30  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  Valley  were 
classified  as  commercial.  Half  or  more  of  the  households  on  these  farms 
had  incomes  primarily  from  agriculture.  Almost  half  came  within  the 
class  of  farms  with  sales  of  from  $250  to  $1,199  on  which  both  (1)  the 
operator  worked  off  the  farm  less  than  100  days  during  the  preceding 
year  and  (2)  household  income  from  nonfarm  sources  was  less  than  the 
value  of  all  farm  sales.  The  rest  of  the  farms,  almost  15  percent  of  the 
total,  had  gross  sales  of  farm  products  of  $1,200  or  more.  Operators  of 
some  of  those  farms  had  nonfarm  activities  and  incomes  that  were  greater 
than  their  farming  operations. 

Agriculture  occupies  a  minor  role  in  the  economy  of  the  Valley.  The 
welfare  of  its  growing  population  depends  largely  on  the  expansion  and 
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FIGURE  5.  Some  small-scale  farms  in  West  Virginia  still  use  traditional  methods 
of  haying. 

inaintenaiice  of  industrial  employment.  Workers  use  farmint;  to  supple- 
ment their  nonfarm  acti\ities,  but  this  is  not  e.\tensi\e  enough  to  pro\ itle 
much  of  a  cushion  in  times  of  industrial  slowdown  or  individual  unem- 
ployment. 

On  an  age  basis,  the  population  in  the  Upper  Monongahela  N'alley 
differs  from  that  of  the  United  States  generalK  in  that  a  somewhat  larger 
percentage  of  the  people  are  in  the  young-  and  the  old-age  brackets. 
The  percentages  from  the  1950  Census  were  as  follows: 

Upper 
United        Mononqahela 
States  Valley 

Under  24  years  old        41.0  45.5 

25-64  year  old  50.3  46.0 

65  years  and  over (S.l  <S.5 

This  means  that  a  liighcr  projioition  of  the  popnlaliOii  in  llic  \  alley 
are  young  people  who  are  entering  or  read\  to  entei-  the  labor  loree. 
Whether  the\'  will  make  their  work  eontiibiition  loealK  or  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  depends  on  the  dexclopinenl  of  employment  ojipor- 
timities  in  their  home  area.  The  smaller  proportion  ol  adults  piobabh 
reflects  the  effect  of  migration  from  the  \alle\ . 
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Households  and  Workers 
In  the  Sample  Group 

This  surxey  was  designed  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  employment  and 
underemployment  of  open-country  rural  people.  Households  in  cities  and 
in  towns  or  villages  of  more  than  100  population  were  excluded  from 
the  sample.  The  open-country  people  were  largely  nonagricultural,  but 
adequate  coverage  was  obtained  for  both  the  agricultural  and  the  non- 
agricultiu'al  groups  in  the  population.  A  randomized  sample  of  house- 
holds that  would  be  representative  of  open-country  people  in  the  Valley 
was  drawn  on  an  area  segment  basis. 

The  results  of  the  svirvey  apply  specifically  to  open-country  house- 
holds in  the  Valley.  However,  since  all  nonfarm  groups  in  the  Valley 
are  dependent  on  the  same  mines,  mills,  and  other  employment  outlets 
as  the  workers  in  this  sample,  the  nonfarm  aspects  of  the  findings  also 
apply  rather  closely  to  the  more  urban  sector  of  the  population  in  the 
Valley. 


FIGURE    6.     Work  in  sawmilling  operations   has  been   very  steady  during   this   period 
of  rapid  building  construction. 
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Information  was  obtained  in  the  field  siir\e\  in  regard  to  875  house- 
holds which  contained  3,418  people.  A  12-month  employment  record 
was  obtained  for  all  persons  14  years  old  or  o\er  in  those  households. 
This  coxered  all  work  on  the  home  fann  or  in  the  home  business 
as  well  as  work  for  other  people.  There  were  2,287  persons  in  this  age 
group,  of  whom  1.331  had  done  some  work  during  the  preceding  12 
months. 

On  the  same  basis  of  classification  as  used  in  the  1954  Census  of 
Agricultxue  (see  page  9),  36  percent  of  the  sample  households  were 
located  on  tracts  of  land  that  would  (|ualif\-  as  farms  ( Table  2  ) .  Further- 
more, one-half  of  the  farms  they  li\  ed  on  were  classified  as  residential, 
21  percent  as  part-time,  and  24  percent  as  commercial.  These  percent- 
ages correspond  \er\'  closel\-  to  the  proportions  reported  for  the  \'alley 
by  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  the  other  households  were 
on  fairly  large  acreages  which  did  not  ha\e  enough  agricultural  produc- 
tion to  qualify  as  farms. 

T.\BLE  2.   Type  of  Household,  by  Residence  and  Source  of  Income, 
Upper  Monongahelia  Valley,  West  V^irginia,  July,  1954.° 


('.ROUP 


Total 
Households 


Percentage 

OF 
HorSEHOLDS 


Persons 

Over  14 

Years  Old 


All  housrho!  Ip 
By  residence 

Farm 

Commercial. 
Part-time  . 
Residential . 
Uncla.«sified. 


N'onfarm 

By  income  sources^ 

.Xcrjciillure  only 

Konfarm  work  only 

Nonwork  only** 

Agr.  plus  nonfarm  work 

Mainly  a<p-iculturc  . 

Mainly  nonfarm  .  . 
Nonfarm  plus  nonwork 

.Mainly  nonfarm  work 

Mainly  nonwork 


Other  and  no  report . 


Number 

875 

316 
73 
68 

158 
17 

559 

41 
355 

123 

34 

81 

175 
28 

38 


Percent 
100 


Number 
2.287 

900 
186 
225 
445 
44 


101 
917 
2U 

91 
23f) 


502 

88 


108 


•  Diif.i   in   this  and  the  followinj?   tables   an-  drawn  dirt-ctlv    from    a  sainnlc  of  STt   lioiischoUU 
the   \'alU-\-   hut   should    apply    to   tin-    ivipulation    of    tht-    ValU-y    as    a    whole.     Set-    Ap|N-iulix    for 
xainpliiiu  method. 

t  .As  between  fann,  nonfanii  work  and  ncmwork  sonret-s. 
•*  Nonwork    households    are    those    which    had    received    most    of    tlu-ir    income    from    nonwork 
sources,   e.  C-.    rents,    royalties.    Social    Security,    p\ihlic   assistance,    luiemployment    insurani-e.       Some 
of  these  ho\iseholds  had  income  from  nonwork  sources  only,  others  had   fann  or  nonfann   work   as  a 
minor  s<mrc«  of  income. 
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FIGURE    7.     Some   farmers   use   the   most  up-to-date   practices   in    strip    cropping    and 
<;oil  conservation. 

Any  classification  on  a  faim-nonfarm  basis  of  tlie  places  on  which 
these  people  lived  calls  for  some  explanation.  Some  places  were  defi- 
nitely farms,  others  were  simply  the  homes  of  nonfarm  workers  and  had 
no  agricnltural  activities.  The  majorit}'  of  the  places,  however,  were  the 
homes  of  one  or  more  nonfarm  workers  on  which  a  small  amount  of 
home  production  was  also  carried  on.  Home  gardens  were  of  varying 
sizes,  but  gardens  did  not  qualify  a  place  as  a  farm.  A  small  flock  of 
chickens  or  a  cow  might  qualify  a  place  of  more  than  3  acres  as  a  farm 
but  would  not  affect  the  classification  of  a  similar  place  of  less  than  3 
acres  unless  milk  or  eggs  were  sold. 

On  the  basis  of  income,  only  5  percent  of  the  households  relied  on 
agriculture  alone.  About  40  percent  of  them  had  income  from  nonfarm 
work  alone  and  another  14  percent  from  nonwork  sources  only.  The 
remaining  41  percent  had  income  from  two  or  more  of  these  sources. 
Thirteen  percent  had  income  from  both  nonfarm  work  and  the  sale  of 
farm  produces.  In  such  cases  the  nonfarm  income  was  usually  the  more 
important  source. 

The  term  "nonwork  income"  has  been  used  to  designate  income  from 
royalties,  rent,  insurance,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  income  derived  from 
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wages,  salaries,  fees,  or  profits.  Some  households  subsisted  on  noiuvork 
income  alone.  There  were  123  households  of  this  t\pe  in  the  survey 
group.  Their  income  came  from  two  sources -first,  from  capital  invest- 
ment, such  as  rents,  royalties,  and  interest;  and  second,  from  insurance, 
retirement,  or  relief  funds,  such  as  Social  Security  pa\nients.  unem- 
ployment insurance,  retirement  funds,  workmen's  compensation,  and  State 
relief.  In  addition  to  the  households  which  subsisted  on  nonwork  sources 
alone,  there  were  200  households  which  receixed  nonwork  funds  of  some 
type  in  addition  to  their    other  sources  of  income. 

HOUSEHOLD   SIZE 

Large  households  were  not  characteristic  of  the  Valley.  The\  usually 
consisted  of  2,  3,  or  4  persons,  with  the  average  being  3.9.  Sir'ce  this 
survey  deals  with  employment,  data  were  obtained  only  in  regard  to 
persons  classified  as  being  in  the  labor  force,  that  is,  14  years  old  and 
over.  There  was  an  average  of  2.6  of  these  persons  per  household.  The 
number  did  not  vary  greatly  with  the  occupation  of  the  household  head 
(Table  3).  Nonwork  households,  however,  were  smaller.  Two-thirds  of 
these  had  only  1  or  2  persons  old  enough  to  be  in  the  labor  force,  and 
these  persons  often  were  too  old  to  engage  in  regular  emploN-ment. 

Table  3.   Number  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Over  Per  Holsehold, 

BY  Industry  and  Le\'el  of  Lining,  Upper  Monongahela  Valley, 

West  Virglnia,  July,  1954. 


LVDUSTRY    AND 
LEVEL  OF  LIVING 


Total  Reported 


HonsE- 

HOLDS 


Persons 
14  &  Over 


HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  A  STATED  NUMBER 
OF  PERSONS  H  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  • 


7    OK 
MOBX 


Total 

Chief  income  source 

Farm  operation 

Farm  labor 

Mining 

Manufarturing 

BuHinp.<!.s  and  Profcisional 

Other  nonfarm  work. 

Nonwork**  

Other  and  no  report 
Level  of  living  t 

High 

.\fcdium 

Low ... 


Number 

875 

57 

18 
170 
169 

81 
155 
178 

47 

287 
344 
243 


Number 

2,287 

140 
52 
466 
481 
211 
401 
405 
129 

738 
902 
645 


454 

32 
10 
95 
87 
49 
90 
76 
15 

156 
187 
111 


195 

17 
3 
41 
40 
17 
29 
32 
16 

66 
70 
69 


96 

3 

3 
21 
20 

7 
21 
16 

6 

33 
39 
24 


47 

2 
1 

10 
14 
4 
6 
7 
3 

14 

20 
13 


'  Labor  force-  status  is  (.alciilatt'd  only  for  jx-rsons   14  years  old  and  ovi-r. 
°"  Nonwork    households    are    those    whose    major    source    of    incunie    is    from    other    sourn-s    than 
earnings,  e.  g.,   renLs,  royalties,  Social  Security,  retirement   funds. 
t  For  explanation  of  level  of  living  classification  see  |>a(;e  20. 
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AGE 

The  age  composition  of  the  population  displays  the  characteristics 
of  a  group  from  which  young  people  ha\'e  been  leaving  in  order  to  obtain 
their  livelihood  elsewhere.  A  smaller  proportion  of  the  people  are  in 
the  middle-aged  group  than  in  the  nation  at  large  and  a  larger  proportion 
are  in  the  groups  under  24  and  over  65  years  of  age  (Table  4).  The 
deficiency  of  young  adult  male  workers  is  somewhat  greater  than  of 
female  workers.  Apparently  young  men  have  been  under  more  pressure 
to  find  employment  elsewhere. 

Table  4.  Percentage  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Over  Who  Were  in 

Selected  Age  Groups,  Upper  Monongahela  Valley,  West  Virginia 

AND  the  United  States,*  1954. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION  14  YEARS  OLD 
AND  OVER  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP 

AGE  GROUP 

ALL  PEOPLE 

MALES 

FEMALES 

Upper 

Monongahela 

Valley 

Sample  t 

United 

States 

Upper 

Monongahela 

Valley 

Sample 

United 
States 

Upper 

Monongahela 

Valley 

Sample 

United 
States 

Percent 
100 
23 
18 
20 
14 
11 
14 

Percent 
100 
19 
21 
20 
16 
12 
12 

Percent 
100 
23 
16 
19 
15 
12 
15 

Percent 
100 
18 
21 
20 
17 
13 
11 

Percent 
100 
23 
20 
20 
13 
11 
13 

Percent 
100 

14-24       

20 

25-34       

21 

.35-44       

19 

45-54       

16 

55-64         

12 

12 

"  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports  Estiinates  of  the  Population  of  the   United 
States,  bij  Age,  Color,  and  Sex  July    I,  1950  to  1955,   Sept.    195.5. 

t  Open-country    residents    in   Upper   Monongahela   Valley. 
"''  Persons   in  this  table  limited   to   those  of   labor  force   age.     They   constituted   33    per   cent  of 
all  persons  in  the  sample  area.    Persons  in  this   age  group  constituted   29   percent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  in  1954. 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 

The  most  common  level  of  educational  attainment  of  the  people  in 
the  labor  force  is  completion  of  grade  school  (8  grades)  or  slightly 
above.  Forty-two  percent,  however,  have  had  some  high  school  or 
college  ti-aining  (Table  5).  On  the  other  hand,  one-fourth  did  not 
complete  grade  school. 

There  was  one  outstanding  aspect  of  the  educational  attainment  of 
this  group  of  people,  namely,  the  great  improvement  in  educational  level 
of  the  people  in  the  younger  age  groups. 
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Table  5.    Percentage  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  -\nd  Over  Who  Had 

Completed  a  Specified  Number  of  Grades  ix  School,  by  Age,  Sex, 

AND  Industry  Group,  Upper  Monongahela  Valley,  West  Virgixia, 

July,  1954. 


Total 
Persons 
Reporting 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONS  WHOSE 
GRADE  COMPLETED  WAS 

HIGHEST 

GROUP 

Elementary  School 

High  School 

COLLEOE 

0^ 
Ybabs 

4-7 
Years 

8 
Years 

1-3 
Years 

4 
Ybars 

1-3 

Years 

4-OR 

More 

Number 
2,252* 

1.114 
261 
686 
167 

1,138 
267 
726 
145 

190 
458 
475 
211 
398 
396 
124 

/c 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

% 
6 

8 

2 

7 

21 

5 

1 
4 
16 

9 
6 
6 
2 
2 
15 
3 

% 
22 

23 
21 
21 
35 

21 
9 
22 
39 

22 
23 
20 
Ifi 
12 
37 
22 

% 
80 

31 
17 
36 
36 

29 
15 
33 
32 

39 
33 
28 
23 
29 
28 
31 

% 
20 

18 

37 

14 

3 

21 

46 

16 

6 

12 
23 
23 
25 
20 
11 
23 

% 
16 

14 
19 
14 
3 

18 

24 

19 

5 

12 
13 
19 
23 
24 
7 
IS 

% 
4 

4 
4 

5 

1 

4 
4 

4 
1 

4 

2 
3 
9 

7 
1 
3 

2 

By  age  and  sex 

Male    

2 

14-24       

•• 

25-64       

3 

65  and  over 

1 

Female 

2 

14-24       

1 

25-64  

2 

1 

By  chief  income  source 

2 

1 

Business  and  Professional.. 
Other  nonfarm 

2 
6 

1 

Other  and  no  report 

3 

"  35  persons  did  not  report. 
*"  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Comparative  data  for  the  United  States:  Less  than  high  sehool  education,  47  percent;  high 
school:  1-3  years,  21  percent;  4  years,  22  jx-rcent;  college:  1-3  years,  7  percent; '4  years,  4  jx-r- 
cent.    Bureau  of  the  Census,  Currcuf  Population  Reports.  October,   1952. 

t  Xonwork  households  are   those   whose  major  income  was   from   nonwork  sources,  e.  R.,   rents, 
royalties,  Social  Security,  retirement  funds. 

In  the  a^e  group  14-24.  60  percent  of  the  xonn-j;  men  and  75  percent 
of  the  young  women  had  .some  education  hcNond  grade  school.  At  the 
other  extreme,  only  8  percent  of  the  men  and  11  pereeiit  of  the  women 
over  65  had  any  education  beyond  grade  school. 

Only  20  percent  of  the  people  in  the  nonwork  hou.seholds  had  con- 
tinued their  education  past  grade  .school.  This  is  clo.sely  associated  with 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  in  the  older  age  groups. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

The  people  in  tins  area  liatl  mauv  skills  along  industrial  lines.  'I'heir 
employment  in  mines,  mills,  and  factories  attestetl  to  that  lact.    in  adili- 
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tion,  some  had  taken  special  training  to  qualify  for  a  particular  Nocation. 
as  shown  in  Table  6.  Those  workers  who  had  learned  on  the  job,  or  had 
taken  safety  courses  or  other  special  classes,  are  not  included  in  the 
tabulation. 


Table  6.    Persons  With  Special  Vocational  Training,  by  Sex  and 

Source  and  Type  of  Training,  Upper  Monongahela  Valley, 

West  Virginia,  July,  1954. 


TYPE  AND  SOURCE  OF  TRAINING 

Total 
Persons 

Male 

Female 

Type  of  training 

Number 

37 
15 
37 
6 
11 
43 
18 
34 

Number 

36 
15 
10 

6 
10 
41 

9 
19 

Number 
1 

27 

1 

2 

g 

Other 

15 

Total       

201* 

146* 

55 

Source  of  training 

12 
17 
39 
20 
65 
40 
9 

12 
14 
39 
17 
42 
17 
6 

3 

G.  I.  training     

3 

23 

23 

Other 

3 

Total 

202 

147 

55 

"  One  worker  did  not  report  type  of  training. 

More  workers  had  taken  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  than  any 
other  single  type,  but  almost  as  many  had  taken  courses  along  commer- 
cial or  mechanical  lines.  Some  of  these  courses  were  taken  in  high 
school,  and  others  in  business  college  or  night  school.  More  than  50  of 
the  young  men  had  taken  special  vocational  training  either  in  connection 
with  the  armed  forces  or  veterans  programs. 

LEVEL  OF   LIVING 

Households  in  the  Valley  generally  had  rather  modest  levels  of  living. 
A  rough  scale  to  measure  relative  level  of  living  was  developed  on  the 
basis  of  possession  of  the  following  items:  electric  lights,  water  piped 
in  home,  electric  or  gas  refrigerator,  deep  freeze  unit  or  locker  rental, 
power  washing  machine,  automobile  or  tiiick,  flush  toilet,  kitchen  sink, 
telephone,  daily  newspaper.    Average  score  for  the  households  covered 
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by  the  survey  was  possession  of  6  of  the  10  items  hstecl.  The  items  that 
were  most  frequenth'  lacking  were  deep  freeze  unit,  flush  toilet,  tele- 
phone, and  daily  newspaper. 

Eight  percent  of  the  households  had  all  10  of  the  items,  whereas 
4  percent  had  only  one  of  them.  A  total  of  28  percent  had  from  1  to  4 
of  the  items  and  were  classed  in  the  "low"  level-of-li\  ing  group,  39  per- 
cent had  from  5  to  7  of  the  items  and  were  included  in  the  medium 
le\'el-of-li\  ing  group.    The  top  33  percent  had  from  8  to  10  of  the  items. 

COMPARISON   WITH   OTHER  SURVEYS 

(-'oniparison  will  be  made  at  se\  eral  points  in  this  report  with  results 
of  surveys  made  in  two  other  "labor  surplus"  areas,  eastern  Kentucky  and 
southeastern  Oklahoma.  These  results  are  reported  in  Rural  Mciui)()wer 
in  Eastern  Kentucky  b>-  Robert  E.  Galloway  arid  A  Study  of  Rural  Man- 
power in  Southeastern  Oklahoma  by  James  O.  Tar\er.' '  In  all  three 
areas,  agriculture,  coal  mining,  sawmilling,  and  miscellaneous  indus- 
tries are  important  elements  in  the  local  economy.  The  area  in  West 
V^irginia  is  the  most  highK'  industrialized,  with  relatively  fewer  open 
country  people  depending  on  agricultine. 


Percentage  of  open- 
country  households 
that  engage  in 

Percentage  of 

male  heads  who 

did  nonfarm 

farming 

work 

36 

na  ..                54 

60 

72 
54 

46 

Upper  Monongahela 

Valley,  \\'.  \'a. 

Southeastern  Oklahoma 

Eastern   Kentuck\' 

The  Oklahoma  area  has  been  tiie  home  base  for  a  large  number  of 

migrator)   workers.     In  1952  an  estimated  12,000  workers  left  the  area 

for  seasonal  work.    This  was  only  half  as  many  as  had  been  lea\  ing  prior 

to  the  hea\y   labor  demands   which  accompanied   the    Korean   conflict. 

Migrants  were  not  numerous  in  the  Kentucky  and  West  N'irgiuia  areas. 

Activities  and  Occupations  of 
Open-Country  People  in  the  Valley 

The  jH'ople  in  the-  sur\ey  area  wt-rt'  t\i)ically  "hill  lolks. '  Tlu'\' 
expressed  a  preference  to  sta\  in  their  ruggetl  surroiuidings  cncm  if  it 
meant  some  sacrifice  in  income  and  economic  status.  AccordingK  there 
were  nimierous  youth  and  other  jieople  li\  ing  in  the  households  in  the 
area  wIk)  ordinaril\   might  be  expected  to  lea\e  home  to  make  their  own 

'"Kenhickv   Agr.   Expt.   Sta.   Bull.   tt2T.   Juiu-.    1955,   .iiul   ()kl..li..iii.i    A   \    \l    C.ill.ar   Ti-iliniinl 
Bull.  T-Se.   Sept.    195.5. 
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living.  Economic  ciicumstances,  however,  were  causing  some  people  to 
recheck  the  values  of  living  in  the  Valley  against  economic  potentialities 
elsewhere. 

Each  person  interviewed  was  asked  to  classify  all  members  of  the 
household  14  years  old  and  over  according  to  theii-  major  activity-  during 
the  preceding  12  months.  Ordinarily  this  was  done  without  difficulty. 
Grown  sons  and  daughters  still  at  home  and  not  working  constituted  the 
most  difficult  group  to  classify.  There  was  a  tendency  not  to  report  them 
as  unemployed  unless  they  were  actively  looking  for  work.  Some  were 
reported,  instead,  as  unpaid  family  workers,  others  as  keeping  house, 
and  a  few  as  unemployed  but  not  looking  for  work,  depending  on  the 
cii'cumstances  of  the  particular  case.  They  constitute  a  fringe  group  of 
people  who  have  had  difficulty  in  starting  out  for  themseh^es.  either  due 
to  the  slack    local  employment  situation  or  to  other  circumstances. 

Other  people  who  presented  some  difficulty  in  classffication  were 
the  retired  and  disabled.  Some  were  both  retired  and  disabled.  Others 
who  were  retired  or  partially  disabled  still  did  a  good  deal  of  farm  work 
and  reported  as  farm  operators. 

People  in  the  two  foregoing  classifications  constituted  a  significant 
proportion  of  all  persons  covered  in  the  survey.  They  account  in  part 
for  the  small  proportion,  42.8  percent,  of  the  persons  14  xears  old  and 
over  who  can  be  classified  as  being  mainlv  in  the  labor  force.  (See 
Table  7).i4 

A  total  of  74  percent  of  the  males  and  12  percent  of  the  females 
reported  working  or  looking  for  work  as  their  major  activity  during  the 
previous  year.  These  percentages  are  directly  comparable  with  the 
results  of  special  surveys  made  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  southeast  Okla- 
homa, which  are  also  "labor  surplus  areas."^^  The  percentage  of  workers 
14  years  old  and  over  mainly  in  the  labor  force  for  the  three  areas  is  as 
follows : 

Percentoge  who  were  mainly  in  labor  force 
West  Virginia      Kentucky        Oklahoma 

All  workers 43  40  40 

Male 74  *  68 

Female    _-_,-  12  *  10 

*78  percent  of  the  male  heads  and  19  percent  of  the  other  people 
reported  they  were  mainly  in  the  labor  force  during  the  previous  year. 

^*See  monthly  issues  of  Current  Population  Rcpoiis,  Labor  Force,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Persons  in  the  labor  force  include  those  14  years  old  and  over  who  were  (1)  employed  during  the 
survey  week,  including  members  of  the  armed  forces,  and  (2)  unemployed  and  looking  for  work. 
This  latter  group  includes  workers  who  were  not  looking  for  work  because  ( 1 )  they  were  tem- 
porarily ill,  or  ( 2 )  were  temporarily  laid  off,  or   ( 3 )   they  believed  no  work  was   available. 

^''See  Rural  Manpotver  iii  Eastern  Kentucky  by  Robert  E.  Galloway,  Ky.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull. 
627,  June,  1955,  and  A  Study  of  Rural  Manpower  in  Southeastern  Oklahoma  by  James  D.  Tarver, 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College  Technical  Bull.  T-56,  Sept.,  1955. 
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Table  7.  Major  Activity  of  Persons  14  Years  of  Age  and  Over  During 

THE  12  Months  Preceding  the  Survey,  by  Sex  and  Family  Status, 

Upper  Monongahela  Valley,  West  Virglnia,  July,  19.54. 


MAJOR  ACTIVITY 


MALE 

FEMALE 

Total 

Person's 

Daugh- 

Heads 

Sons 

Others 

Heads* 

Wives 

ters 

Number 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Na 

No. 

No. 

2,287 

792 

262 

76 

83 

730 

238 

978 

681 

113 

41 

16 

70 

44 

148 

128 

4 

1 

5 

10 

23 

17 

5 

1 

641 

460 

54 

27 

10 

51 

30 

53 

42 

1 

2 

5 

3 

24 

5 

15 

3 

35 

2 

14 

4 

4 

8 

54 

27 

20 

3 

1 

3 

1,309 

111 

-     149 

35 

67 

660 

194 

283 

134 

14 

125 

830 

1 

1 

54 

654 

63 

67 

54 

9 

61 

22 

3 

8 

8 

5 

3 

51 

25 

4 

4 

S 

1 

3 

17 

9 

7 

Others 


All  [lersons 

Mainly  active  in  the  labor  force 

Operate  farm 

Farm  wage  work 

Nonfarm  employment 

Xonfarra  business  or  prof 

Armed  forces   

Unpaid  family  work 

Looking  for  work 

Mainly  not  active  in  labor  force 

Going  to  school 

Keeping  house 

Retired 

Totally  disabled 

Partially  disabled 

N'ot  employed  and  not  looking  for 
workt 


No. 
106 


•  Includes  both  single  women  living  by  themselves  and  wives  whose  husbands  had  died,  been 
divorced,  or  had  left  home. 

t  People  who  gave  this  reply  had  sufficient  resources  at  the  time  of  the  interview  that  they  did 
not  need  employment  immediately. 

The  greater  industrial  development  in  West  X'irginia  probahK  ae- 
counts  for  its  higher  percentage  of  persons  in  the  labor  force. 

HOUSEHOLD   STATUS   AND   CHIEF   ACTIVITY 

The  activity  most  IrefjnentK  reported  for  heads  of  households  was 
some  t\pe  of  nonfarm  emplox  inent.  For  approximatcK-  two-thirds  of 
the  male  heads  of  households,  nonfarm  work,  business  or  profession  was 
their  major  activity  (Table  7).  One-sixth  gave  operating  a  farm  as  their 
major  acti\ity;  1  out  of  8  were  either  retired  or  disabled.  .\  small  number 
were  unemployed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  \-ear. 

The  wives  of  heads  of  households  ordinarily  were  not  in  tlu-  labor 
market  but  spent  the  major  part  ol  tlicir  tiinc  keeping  house.  Ninet\ 
percent  of  them  reported  liousekeeping  as  their  major  ;ieti\it\.  and  h-wer 
than  8  percent  reported  an\    iionlarm  employment. 

Female  heads  of  hotiseholds  had  acti\it\  patterns  siinil.ii  to  those 
ol  wives  except  tliat  moic  of  them  were  aeti\c  in  the  hiboi    h)ri'e.     Only 
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65  percent  gave  housekeeping  as  their  major  actix  ity.  while  a  compara- 
tively high  percentage  gave  farm  operation  and  nonfarm  emplovment. 
A  greater  incidence  of  disability,  16  percent  as  compared  to  1  percent  for 
wives,  probably  is  associated  to  some  extent  with  the  fact  that  State 
relief  payments  are  made  only  to  heads  of  households  who  are  disabled. 

About  half  of  the  sons  and  daughters  14  years  old  and  o\er  were  in 
school.  One-fourth  of  the  daughters  14  and  over  spent  their  time  at 
home  helping  with  the  housework.  Only  15  percent  had  obtained  em- 
ployment in  nonfarm  work.  Some  of  the  sons  had  spent  inost  of  their 
time  in  the  armed  forces,  but  about  20  percent  were  engaged  chiefly  in 
nonfarm  work.  About  8  percent  had  spent  the  major  part  of  the  year 
looking  for  work. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  immediate  family,  the  respondents 
reported  on  more  distant  relatives  and  nonrelatives  in  the  household. 
About  one-fourth  of  these  people  were  retired  or  disabled  and  another 
15  percent  were  children  in  school.  Half  of  the  women  among  this  group 
spent  their  time  in  housework,  and  about  40  percent  of  the  males  spent 
their  time  in  nonfarm  work. 

The  fact  that  135  women  other  than  wives  and  female  heads  of 
households  reported  either  keeping  house  or  unpaid  family  work  as  their 
major  activity  points  to  a  potential  group  of  underemployed  or  unem- 
ployed women.  These  women  continued  to  li\e  with  parents  or  other 
relatives  in  exchange  for  assistance  in  housekeeping. 

When  the  activity  patterns  of  the  entire  sample  of  workers  are 
observed  on  an  age  and  sex  basis,  the  high  proportion  of  farm  operators 
in  the  older  age  groups  becomes  apparent.  More  than  one-third  were 
65  years  old  or  over  (Table  8).  Only  2  of  148  farm  operators  were  under 
25  years  old.  Moreover,  a  considerable  amount  of  disabilit\-  showed 
up  among  men  less  than  65  years  old.  Almost  half  of  the  (totally  or 
partially)  disabled  males  were  under  65  years  old.  Disability'  of  women 
under  65  was  much  less  common. 

TYPE  OF   EMPLOYMENT 

All  persons  who  did  any  work  during  the  pre\  ious  12  months  were 
classified  according  to  both  industry  and  occupation.  This  group  includes 
many  more  persons  than  those,  who  gave  farm  or  nonfarm  work  as  their 
major  activity  during  the  year.  These  were  largely  school  children  and 
housewives  and  were  especially  numerous  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  In- 
stead of  171  persons  who  said  their  major  activity  had  been  in  farm  opera- 
tions or  hired  farm  labor,  437  now  appear  as  ha\ing  done  more  work  in 
agriculture  than  at  any  other  occupation  (Table  9).  The  number  of 
workers  who  did  nonfarm  work  did  not  increase  as  much,  due  largely  to 
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Table  8.    Major  Activity  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  .\nd  Over  During 

THE  12  Months  Preceding  the  Surney,  by  Sex  and  Age,  Upper 

Monong.\hela  \' alley.  West  \'irginl\,  July,  19.54. 


MAJOR  ACTIVITY 


All  persons 

Mainly  in  the  labor  force 

Operate  farm 

Farm  wage  work 

Nonfarm  work 

Xonfarm  business  or  prof 

Armed  forces 

l'ni>aid  family  work 

Looking  for  work   

Mainly  not  in  labor  force 

Going  to  school 

Keeping  house 

Retired 

Totally  disabled 

Partially  disabled 

Not  employed  and  not  looking 


Total 
Persons 


Number 

2,287 

978 

148 

23 

641 

53 

24 

35 

54 

1,309 
283 
830 
67 
61 
51 
17 


MALE 


14- 
24 


No. 

263 

105 

2 

6 

50 

2 

15 

10 

20 

158 

148 

1 


25- 
64 


No. 

694 

651 
75 
16 

477 
40 


29 


65    AND 

Over 


No. 

173 

79 

56 

1 

14 
3 

4 
1 

94 

1 
59 
17 
17 


14- 
24 


No. 
268 
36 


24 

1 

8 
3 

232 
135 
95 

1 
1 


FEMALE 


25- 
64 


No. 

735 

104 

13 

76 

8 

6 
1 

631 

620 

4 
6 

1 


65    AND 

Over 


No. 

154 

3 

2 


ISI 

113 

4 

23 

11 


less  employment  of  housewixes  and  stndents.  An  exception  was  in  the 
number  employed  in  small  stores,  shops,  and  other  businesses  which 
were  sometimes  conducted  as  family  enteq^rises. 

The  data  indicate  that  many  more  wixes  than  husbands  were  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  Main  of  the  male  heads  of  households  who  oper- 
ated farms  and  also  had  nonfarm  jobs  reported  their  nonfarm  emplo\  ment 
as  being  their  major  occupation;  hence  ihey  were  classified  in  some  non- 
farm-work  category. 

A  third  of  all  the  persons  who  worked  had  their  major  emplox ment 
in  agriculture,  about  15  percent  in  mining,  and  a  like  percentage  in  busi- 
ness and  in  miscellaneous  t\pes  of  manufacturing. 

The  foregoing  situation  must  be  kei)t  in  mind  wlun  tlw  iiichx  idiial 
workers  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  length  of  einplox ment  and  amount 
of  income.  On  the  basis  of  employment  alone,  one-third  ol  all  jHTSons 
who  worked  had  tlieir  major  einpIoNinenl  in  agriculture.  Hut  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  workers  in  agriculture  worked  on  the  home  farm  oiiIn  and 
recei\ed  no  pa\'.  Their  amount  of  farm  work  ordinarily  was  not  great. 
Hence  they  do  not  appear  at  all  in  incom(>  tables  and  appear  only  at  the 
low  end  ol  length-ol-cmplox  incnt  tabulations. 
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The  workers  reported  on  had  a  wide  \  arietx  of  work  experience  and 
skill.  Some  operated  businesses  of  theii-  own,  others  were  managers, 
superintendents,  or  foremen.  Many  more  were  skilled  workers  in  the 
establishments  in  which  they  were  emplo\ed  (Table  10).  Workers  in  the 
mines,  for  example,  were  sometimes  skilled  carpenters,  mechanics,  elec- 
tricians, or  engineers.  Workers  in  other  business  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments likewise  often  reported  specialized  skills  and  experience.  Hence 
the  residents  of  this  area  are  not  a  group  of  farmers  unfamiliar  with  the 
skills  called  for  in  present-da\-  industrial  operations.  Ordinarih-  their 
skill  in  agriculture  may  be  more  limited  than  along  nonfarm  lines  of  work. 

Table  10.    Skilled  and  Uxskhxed  Workers,  by  Industry,   Upper 

MOXOXGAHELA  VaLLEY,    WeST    V'lRCIXIA,    JULY,    1954. 


INDUSTRY  AND  OCClPATloN 


'  I 

I  Operator 

All  .\Ianai;ei( 

Workers    i  Foreman 


All  workers 

Agriculture 

Mining  

SawmiUing 

Other  manufacturing. 

Transportation 

Government 

Construction 

Professional,  clerical 

Medical 

Engineer 

Stenographer,  typist,  etr 

Telephone  operator .  .  , 

Trade 

Service  work 


Number 

995 

171 

191 
61 

173 
49 
83 
54 

5 

8 
12 
5 
140 
43 


Number 
220 


Craftsman 

OR  Skilled 

Worker 


Number 


OS 


Other 
Worker 


Number 
322 
23* 
93 
32 
71 
11 
13 


•  Data    presented   show  farm   operators    and   farm-wage   workers    only.     They    do   not    include 
266  unpaid  worki-rs  on  farms.    Unpaid  workers  along  other  lines  arc   also  oniittcd. 

Employment  and  Underemployment  of 
Workers  in  the  Valley 

Irregular  and  seasonal  ('in[)loyinc'nt  has  been  a  problmi  in  coal  mining 
areas  for  many  years.  J^evelopment  of  mining  operations  has  brontiht 
about  a  decrease  in  the  number  and  si/e  of  farms."'  Students  ot  this 
problem  recommended  20  years  ago  that  miners  live  on  subsistence  farms 
and  that  woodworking  and  other  scasoiial  iiKliisliics  be  established  to 
offset  the  seasonalitx   in  eoal  iniiiin^  eiiipJoN  ineiif . 


"'■luimojitii  mill  Siirial  Vrtthlimt  mid  (  oik/iMoiiv  o/  llir  Si>utliirii  Aiiiuiliirhimis  li>  tin-  Hnreaii 
of  Aur.  Pk'ononiics,  Kiirraii  ol  Home  Economics  antl  Korest  Service,  I'SOA,  Misct-llaneous  I'uMica- 
tion   No.  205,   Jannar>',   19;Jo. 


In  areas  with  good  agricultural  resources,  it  is  practical  for  mining 
and  other  industrial  workers  to  supplement  their  nonfarm  work  by  engag- 
ing in  part-time  farming.  In  many  coal  mining  areas,  however,  poor 
soil  and  rugged  terrain  limit  profitable  agricultin-al  operations. 

The  present  situation  may  be  more  serious,  however,  than  seasonal 
changes.  If  mechanization  of  mining  operations  continues,  miners  are 
likely  to  need  more  than  supplementary  employment  in  agriculture. 
Either  new  industries  will  have  to  be  developed  in  the  area  or  the  workers 
will  have  to  leave. 

Underemployment  in  the  Upper  Monongahela  Valley  is  by  no  means 
solely  a  mining  or  an  industrial  problem.  Even  the  commercial  farms  in 
the  Valley  are  in  a  somewhat  marginal  position.  They  compete  with  large, 
well-financed  farms  in  the  more  fertile  areas  of  the  nation.  Few  of  the 
Valley  farmers  are  able  to  do  this  to  advantage.  They  find  it  desirable 
to  seek  supplementary  employment  in  order  to  have  an  adequate  income. 
Since  mining  employment  is  undependable,  a  combination  of  farm  and 
nonfarm  work  may  still  fall  short  of  affording  complete  economic  security 
unless  new  and  more  stable  industries  locate  in  the  area. 

METHOD  OF   ESTIMATING   EMPLOYMENT 
AND   UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

As  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  how  many  days  each  person  14 
\ears  old  and  over  had  worked  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  inter- 
view. In  regard  to  hired  farm  or  nonfarm  employment,  each  respondent 
reported  the  number  of  days  worked  by  each  member  of  the  household. 
Days  of  work  on  the  home  farm  constituted  a  more  difficult  problem. 
Farmers  had  less  identifiable  bases  on  which  to  make  a  statement  of  days 
worked  by  each  member  of  the  household.  Hence  a  special  procedure 
was  dexeloped  for  estimating  days  of  work  on  the  home  farm. 

People  who  lived  on  acreages  that  cjualify  as  farms  under  the  Census 
definition  were  asked  to  give  the  number  of  acres  in  each  crop  grown,  the 
number  of  all  types  of  livestock,  the  types  of  machinery  used,  and  the 
total  amount  of  product  for  each  of  their  enterprises.^'  Each  farm  re- 
spondent was  also  asked  to  estimate  what  percentage  of  the  total  amount 
of  work  on  the  farm  had  been  done  by  each  member  of  the  household. 
Data  were  available  at  West  Virginia  University  on  the  amount  of  labor 
recjuired  for  all  farming  operalions  in  the  State  at  different  levels  of  tech- 
nology. From  these,  total  man-hour  eciuivalents  were  computed  for  each 
farm  covered  in  the  survey.  Total  man  hours  for  the  enterprise  were 
divided  between  the  members  of  the  household  according  to  the  per- 
centage estimates  made  by  the  farmer.     This  procedure  provided  the 


'"Days   of  work  on  acreages   that  did  not  qualify  as   farms   were   not  asked  for.     In   onK'   a  few 
cases  were  tfiese  of  any  real  importance. 
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number  of  da\s  of  farm  work  done  by  each  meml)er  of  the-  farm  house- 
hold during  the  pre\ious  year. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  norm  for  full  or  adecjuate  employment  as 
contrasted  with  underemploNiuent.  Such  a  norm  would  \ary  with  the 
age  and  physical  capacit)'  of  the  worker.  It  would  also  var\'  with  sex  and 
status  in  the  household.  Underemployment  is  not  entirelv  a  matter  of 
days  worked  but  also  exists  when  there  is  underutilization  of  a  worker's 
skills  and  abilities,  e.g.  when  a  skilled  engineer  or  electrician  is  regularlv 
employed  at  digging  ditches,  washing  cars,  or  other  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled work.  Some  studies  have  arbitrarily  set  180  days  as  the  norm  for 
adequate  employment. '"^  No  such  precise  yardstick  will  be  applied  in 
this  survey.  The  determination  of  underemployment  is  still  (juite  rough 
and  will  be  spoken  of  only  in  general  terms.  The  schoolteacher  teaching 
170  days  in  the  \ear  probably  is  adeciuately  employed  as  the  term  "full 
employment"  is  commonly  used.  Some  small  store  and  filling  station 
operators  with  small  numbers  of  customers  appeared  to  be  greatK  under- 
employed even  though  they  reported  working  365  days  in  the  \ear. 

Farm  operators  were  not  given  an  opportunit\'  to  make  a  similar  o\er- 
statement  of  the  actual  number  of  days  worked.  Their  work-time  was 
figured  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  amount  of  time  normally  retjuired  to 
perform  the  operations  on  their  farms.  Hence  a  more  reliable  measure 
of  the  employment  of  farm  people  is  provided  than  of  operators  of  non- 
farm  businesses. 

TOTAL   DAYS   WORKED   PER    PERSON 

Of  the  2,287  persons  14  years  old  and  over  co\ered  b\-  the  sur\'e>-. 
1.342,  or  59  percent,  had  done  some  work  during  the  pre\  ious  12  months 
(Table  11).  This  figure  compares  with  the  43  percent  previously  men- 
tioned who  had  reported  some  type  of  farm  or  iK.nfarm  work  as  their 
major  acti\ity.  Therefore,  16  percent  of  the  workers  were  priinariK 
housewi\es.  students,  or  retired  or  disabled  persons. 

The  iiumbiT  of  iionworkers,  41  percent,  runs  above  that  tor  tlu' 
nation  generally  but  is  not  (juite  as  high  as  in  .some  ot  the  siuplus  labor 
areas  of  the  country.'"  Direct  compari.son  can  be  made  with  the  data 
from  sur\eys  made  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  southeastern  Oklahoma.-'" 
The  figures  are  as  follows: 


''.S<»-  Riinil  Manpoiar  in  Kiistirn  Kmluihi  !>>  Kolxrt  E.  Callow. iv.  K> .  Aur.  fcxp.  Sta. 
Bull.  627,  Iiiiif,  1955,  and  A  Stitdtj  of  Riinil  Mfiiiiiiiwrr  in  Soulluii'ilrrn  Okltiliown  1>>  Jumr*  U. 
Tarv.r,   Okjalioma   A  &  .M  CoUcRf  Tichnical   Hull.   1-56,  Sipt..    1955. 

I"  VV(;rA  ICxiuricncr  in  i9.5.5.  Biir.au  of  tlu-  Ci-hnus,  Ciirivnt  Popnlalion  H.-porU.  S<  nrs  l'-5M 
No.  fi5,  Feb.,   1956. 


>o.   n.T,    rcn.,    i».^n. 

■■"Sliiilii  of  Rural  Maniiimrr  in  Sinilhraslrrn  Okliilioma  l)V  Janu>  D.  Tar\tr,  OklalKHiiii  A  &  M 
;olUu<-  'I.thiiical  Bull.  '1-56  anil  Rural  Manpnwrr  in  llastrrn  Kiiituiky  In  Kol.ort  K.  Calloway, 
Ifniiicky   Agr.  Exp.   Sta.   Bull.  627. 
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Percentage    in    labor    force   who    had    no 
remunerative   work   during   the   lost 
12   months. 
Upper 

Monon-  South- 

gahela        Eastern       eastern        United 
Valley      Kentucky  Oklahoma      States 

All  persons  over  14 41  43  48  37 

Male 18  *  20  14 

Female 64  *  79  57 

*11  percent  of  male  heads  of  households  had  done  no  work. 

Nonworkers  included  10  percent  of  the  heads  of  households,  one- 
third  of  the  other  males  in  the  households,  and  two-thirds  of  the  females. 
Almost  tsvo-thirds  of  the  nonworkers  reported  keeping  house  as  their 
major  activity  during  the  year,  17  percent  more  were  school  youth,  and 
14  percent  were  retired  or  disabled  people.  Of  the  34  other  people  in 
the  survey  group  who  had  done  no  work  during  the  previous  12  months, 
16  had  been  in  the  armed  forces  for  at  least  part  of  the  year. 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  people  14  years  old  and  o\  er  had  engaged 
in  no  remunerative  employment  during  the  year,  and  an  additional  23 
percent  of  them  had  worked  for  less  than  100  days.  Onl\-  one-third  ot 
the  people  14  years  old  and  over  worked  for  as  many  as  100  days. 

The  small  amount  of  employment  of  women  is  significant.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  women  o\ er  14  did  no  remuneratixe  work  during  the  \ear; 
an  additional  25  percent  worked  for  less  than  100  days.  Only  11  percent 
worked  for  100  days  or  more  during  the  year.  These  data  indicate  that 
there  are  relatively  few  employment  outlets  for  women  in  the  area. 

The  people  who  worked  had  an  average  of  154  days  of  work  during 
the  preceding  year.  Males  averaged  185  days,  and  females,  92.  The 
outstanding  difference,  other  than  that  on  the  basis  of  sex,  was  between 
farm  and  non-farm  workers.  Farm  workers  worked  for  an  average  of 
only  139  days,-^  and  nonfarm  wage  workers  averaged  232  days,  and 
persons  engaged  in  business  or  professional  work  25S  days.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  people  who  were  primarily  farm-wage  workers  a\eraged 
considerably  more  employment  than  tliosc  who  were  mainly  farm  opcra- 
tors.22 

Unpaid  family  workers  averaged  104  days  ol  work.  As  in  the  case 
of  farm-wage  workers,  this  group  does  not  inclndc  jicisons  wliosc  clnCf 

-''\ote  that  the  classific.ition  by  chief  .ictivity  drops  out  most  workers  who  s|ient  only  a  short 
p-riod  of  time  at  a  particular  line  of  work.  Hence  only  148  of  the  316  fnmi  oix-rators  are  reported 
in  this  classification.  The  remainder  gave  nonfarm  employment,  retired,  disabled,  etc.  as  their 
major  activit>'.  This  also  applies  to  farm-wage  workers,  nonfarm  workers  and  other  groups  in  the 
chief  activity  cla.ssification. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  many  temi^iirarv-  faim-wagr  workers  were  not  included  in  the  fiinn- 
wage  work  category  because  their  main  iiclivit>'  was  that  of  stiuh-ut.  housewife,  etc.  They,  along 
with  many  of  the  unpaid  family  workers,  were  out  of  the  labor  force  during   most  of   the  >eur. 
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activity  was  attending  school,  keeping  house,  retirement,  or  disabihty. 
Housewives  and  school  youth  averaged  about  44  days  of  work,  or  about 
the  time  needed  to  help  during  the  rush  season  on  the  farm.  Disabled 
and  retired  people  reported  averages  from  28  to  58  days,  depending  on 
their  state  of  disability. 

It  is  interesting  that  41  percent  of  the  male  heads  of  households 
had  less  than  200  days  of  employment.  These  people  ordinarily  were 
breadwinners,  and  200  days  represent  about  the  minimum  length  of 
employment  that  such  a  person  can  have  and  still  fulfill  his  responsi- 
bilities to  his  family.  In  general,  however,  short-time  workers  were 
largely  secondary  workers  in  these  households. 

LENGTH  OF   EMPLOYMENT  AS   RELATED  TO 
TYPE  OF  WORK  AND  TYPE  OF  WORKER 

The  persons  who  did  some  work  during  the  previous  12  months  were 
classified  occupationally  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  their  various  combinations 
of  farm  and  nonfarm  work,  and  (2)  by  the  particular  industry  or  occu- 
pation at  which  they  worked  for  the  longest  time.  Total  number  of  per- 
sons reported  on  the  two  classifications  vary  slightly  because  of  a  few  of 
the  workers  had  so  little  or  such  varied  employment  as  not  to  be  classi- 
fiable by  industry.    These  were  dropped  from  the  industrial  classification. 

Persons  who  worked  on  the  home  farm  only  were  least  well  employed 
(Table  12).  They  averaged  58  days  of  work  during  the  preceding  12 
months.  Two-thirds  of  them  worked  for  less  than  50  days— only  8  percent 
worked  more  than  150  days.  As  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  table, 
the  number  of  days  worked  was  small  largely  because  of  the  age  and 
sex  composition  of  this  group  of  workers. 

Employment  at  farm-wage  work,  when  examined  in  terms  of  all 
farm-wage  workers  irrespective  of  their  major  activity,  proves  to  be  quite 
irregular.  Those  persons  who  did  farm-wage  work  only  had  an  average 
of  99  days  of  work  during  the  year,  and  only  one-fourth  of  them  worked 
for  more  than  150  days. 

Workers  who  combined  work  on  the  home  farm  with  farm-wage 
work  were  also  underemployed.  They  worked  for  an  average  of  only 
120  days.  Only  one-third  of  them  worked  for  more  than  150  days.  Ap- 
parently these  people  were  onljr  marginal  farm  workers  and  did  not  have 
steady  employment  even  with  the  additional  work  they  obtained  on 
other  farms. 

The  length  and  regularity  of  employment  varied  markedly  for  non- 
farm  employment.  Workers  who  engaged  in  nonfarm  work  only  had  an 
a\  erage  of  198  days  of  work  during  the  year.  Those  who  combined  farm 
operation  with  nonfarm  employment  averaged  232  da  vs.    And  those  who 
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Table  12.    Days  Worked  During  the  Previous  12  Months  as  Related 

TO  THE  Type  of  Work  Done  by  Workers  ix  Upper  Monongahela 

Valley,  West  Virginia,  July,  1954. 


TYPE  OK  WORK  DONE' 


All  workers 

Home  farm  only 

Farm  wajre  work  only 

Nonfarm  work  only 

Home  farm  and  farm  wage 

work 

Home    farm   and   nonfarm 

work 

Farm    wage   and    nonfarm 

work 

Home    farm,    farm    wage, 

and  nonfarm  work 

All  indu.'triest 

Agriculture 

Mining 

Sawmilling 

Other  Manufacturing.  . 
Trans,  and  shippini;.  . . 

(lOvernment 

f'on.struction 

Prof.,  clerical 

Trade 

Service  work 

Nonlarni  industries 


Wdkkkks 
Reported 


PERCEXTAC.E  OF  WORKERS  WHO  WORKED 
A  ST.\TED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 


I  Under 

50 

Days 


Number 

L342 

394 

42 

602 


211 


1,.309 

437 

199 
66 

182 
51 
89 
58 
29 

153 
45 

872 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 


50-99 


100-149 


150-199    200-249 


20 


250 

AND 

Over 


50 


Average 

DaT8 

Worked 


Days 
154 
57 

96 

195 

117 
226 
177 
208 


154 

63 

196 
209 
208 
231 
218 
203 
216 
202 
9S 


*  During  the  12  months  preceding  the  interview. 

t  Major  indu.stry  during  the   12   nionth.s  preceding  the  interview.     Docs   not  include  28   jx-ople 
wlu)  wen-  not   readily  classifiable.     Data   include  all   employment,   both   farm   and   nonfarm. 

combined  farm  operation  with  noiilann  \\(>rk  and  in  addition  did  some 
farm-waf^e  work  a\i'raj2;ed  214  da\s.  From  one-half  to  ONcr  two-thirds 
of  the  people  in  these  three  <!;ronps  worked  for  200  days  or  more.  Short- 
term  workers  were  not  nnincrons  in  this  ujroup.  ()nl\  10  pi'reenf  workeil 
for  less  than  50  days  and  29  pereenl  for  less  than  150  days. 

Workers  who  combined  nonfarm  emp!o\ineiit  with  hnm-waiie  work 
ordinarily  did  not  fare  as  well.  They  a\crai2;ed  onl\  ITcS  da\  s  of  employ- 
ment, and  only  one-third  worked  lor  as  man\  as  200  da\  s.  I'robabK  work- 
ers who  combine  farm-wau;e  work  with  nonfarm  einplo) ment  are  a  more 
maruinal  <i;ionp  than  those  who  can  spend  lull   tinu'  at   nonhirm  work. 
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Furthermore,  seasonal  farm-wage  work  and  nonfarm  employment  do  not 
always  dovetail  smoothly. 

When  workers  are  classified  by  the  industry  at  which  they  worked 
longest  during  the  previous  12  months,  the  smaller  amount  of  employ- 
ment of  those  who  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture  stands  out  prominentl)-. 
Such  workers  averaged  only  63  days  of  work  as  compared  to  200  for 
miners  and  an  even  larger  number  of  days  for  other  types  of  nonfarm 
workers.  Only  the  service  workers,  with  an  average  of  101  days,  can  be 
compared  with  people  in  agriculture.  Yet  the  employment  of  these 
workers,  largely  women  who  worked  at  unskilled  jobs  on  an  irregular 
basis,  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  farm  workers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  data  are  for  total  days  of  employment 
and  do  not  necessarily  mean,  for  example,  that  miners  worked  200  days 
at  mining.  Some  did  a  little  subsistence  farming  on  the  side,  others  may 
ha\"e  engaged  in  more  than  one  type  of  nonfarm  work. 

EMPLOYMENT  ON  THE  HOME  FARM 

There  were  665  people  who  did  some  work  on  their  home  farms.  Of 
these,  394  did  no  other  work.  The  remainder  either  engaged  in  nonfarm 
work  or  were  employed  on  other  farms,  or  both.  As  indicated  in  Table 
13,  it  was  those  people  who  had  worked  on  the  home  farm  only  who 
had  the  shortest  period  of  employment,  58  days,  during  the  previous  year. 

The  greater  frequency  of  short-term  employment  among  workers 
in  agriculture  was  partly  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  the  workers  on 
farms  who  were  women,  children,  or  old  persons.  The  higher  proportion 
can  be  presented  as  follows : 

AM  workers    Worked  on 
Nonfarm  on  home  farm 

workers       home  farm  only 

Percentage  of  workers  who  were 

women 19  39  60 

Percentage  of  workers  who  were 

youth-14-24  yrs.  old 15  20  21 

Percentage  of  workers  who  were 

aged— 65  yrs.  old  and  over 4  16  24 

Percentage  of  workers  who  were  i 

able-bodied  adults  -  24  to  64 

yrs.  old 81  64  60 

Percentage  of  workers  who  were 

able-bodied  males— (adult) 

24  to  64  yrs.  old 67  36  12 

Yet  this  factor  accounts  for  only  part  of  the  difference.    Adult  male  work- 
ers on  farms  worked  substantially  less  than  those  who  were  employed 
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Table  13.    Days  of  Work  ox  the  Home  Farm  by   ( 1 )   Those  Who 

Worked  ox  the  Farm  Only,  and  (2)  All  Persons  Who  Did  Some 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Upper  Moxongahela 

Valley,  West  Virglvia,  July,  1954. 


AGE  AND  SEX 


NtrsioER 
Workers 
Report- 
ing 


PERCENTAGE  OF  WORKER.S  WHO  WORKED 
A  STATED  NUMBER  OF  DAY.S 


Under  50 


50-99 


100-149 

150-199 

Percent 

Percent 

9 

3 

5 

2 

29 

12 

14 

8 

5 

1 

3 

10 

4 

5 

2 

17 

7 

14 

6 

5 

1 

3 

200 
AND  Over 


Average 

I   Nna^ER 

OP  Dats 

Worked 


Worked  on  home  farm  only 

Male 

14-24 

25-64 

65  and  over 

Female 

14-24 

25-64 

65  and  over 

A II  workers  on  home  farm . 

Male 

14-24 

25-84 

65  and  over 

Female 

14-24 

25-64 

65  and  over 


Workers 
394 


Percent 


36 

167 
33 

665 


91 

239 

77 


40 
186 
32 


Percent 
17 


Percent 
5 


23 


20 


Days 
58 


40 
130 
S5 


"  Days  of  work  on  the  home  farm  only. 

in  nonfarm  occupations.  The  percentage  of  male  workers  24  to  64  \ears 
old  who  had  given  amounts  of  employment  are  as  follows: 

Work  on 

Nonfarm  home  farm 

Days    worked                                         work  only  only 

Percent  Percent 

Under  100 13  -ib 

100-149 '. 13  29 

150-199    16  12 

200  and  over 58  13 

The  average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  nonfarm  males  25  to  64  \  oars 
old  was  205,  whereas  those  who  worked  onl\'  on  the  home  farm  a\  erased 
130.   This  co!istitutes  an  a\eiage  difference  of  75  da\s  or  almost  3  months 
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per  worker.    A  comparison  can  be  made  lor  the  other  age  and  se  v  groups 
in  terms  of  average  days  worked  as  follows: 

Average   number  of  days 

worked 
Work  on 
home  farm  Nonfarm 

only  work  only 

Males  14-24  years  old 40  136 

Males  25-64  years  old 130  205 

Males  65  and  over 85  145 

Females  14-24  years  old 29  146 

Females  25-64  years  old 39  178 

Females  65  years  old  or  over 39  42 

FARM-WAGE  WORK 

Farm-wage  work  was  a  relatively  unimportant  source  of  employment 
in  this  area.  It  served  as  a  supplementary  source  of  income,  but  only  a 
few  people  reported  it  as  their  major  type  of  work.  A  total  of  134  people 
had  done  some  farm  work  for  wages  during  the  previous  year,  but  of 
those,  only  42  gave  it  as  their  sole  employment  (Table  14).  Half  of  the 
42  persons  were  less  than  25  years  old.  Evidently  young  people  use  farm- 
wage  work  as  a  stepping  stone  to  other  types  of  employment. 

In  terms  of  length  of  employment,  farm-wage  workers  were  of  two 
distinct  types.  Two-thirds  were  short-term  or  seasonal  workers  who 
worked  for  50  days  or  less.  Another  group  were  regular  farm  workers 
who  were  employed  for  150  days  or  longer.  A  few  of  these  worked  on 
dairy  or  livestock  farms  and  had  continuous  employment  during  the  year. 

NONFARM   EMPLOYMENT 

Of  the  877  persons  who  engaged  in  nonfarm  employment,  almost  70 
percent  did  no  agricultural  work  either  on  the  home  place  or  as  hired 
farm  workers.  Most  of  the  remainder  did  some  work  on  the  home  place, 
and  a  few  engaged  in  hired  farm  employment  for  part  of  the  year. 
Although  the  amount  of  farm  work  done  by  these  people  was  not  large, 
it  served  as  a  significant  supplement  to  their  other  employment.  It 
increased  the  total  average  days  of  employment  for  the  nonfarm  workers 
by  15  days,  from  186  to  201.  Attention  will  first  be  given  to  the  number 
of  days  of  nonfarm  work,  then  to  total  days  of  work  by  the  same  group 
of  workers. 

As  indicated  in  the  discussion  on  work  on  the  home  farm,  the  non- 
farm  workers  were  largely  adult  males.  The  adult  males  a\eraged  202 
days  of  nonfarm  work,  but  26  percent  of  them  worked  for  less  than  150 
days  (Table  15).  Workers  under  25  years  of  age  and  over  64  were 
much  more  irregular  in  their  employment.  More  than  half  of  them 
worked  for  less  than  150  days. 
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Table  14.    Days  of  Work  at  Farm-Wage  Work  During  Preceding  12 

Months  by  (1)  W'orkers  Who  Did  Farm-Wage  Work  Only  and 

(2)  By  All  Workers  Who  Did  Any  Farm  Work,  by  Age  and 

Sex,  Upper  Moxongahela  Valley,  West  Virginia, 

July,  1954. 


ACE  AND  SEX 

Nr'.i''ER 
Workers 
Report- 
ing 

PER(  ENTACE  OF  WORKER.^  WHO  WORKED 
A  jsTATED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 

Average 

Uxder 
50 

50-99 

100-149 

150-199 

200-249 

250 

AND  0\  V.V. 

Nrsi°ER 
OF  Davs 
W(»rked 

Workers    who   did    farm 
wage  work  only 

Male 

14-24  

Workers 

42 

20 
14 

4 

4 
134 

55 

63 
11 

5 

% 
50 

55 

29 
50 

100 

66 

73 
57 
73 

100 

% 
19 

35 

7 

13 

18 
11 

5 
10 

6 

5 

8 

% 
5 

14 

5 

4 

8 

12 

28 
25 

4 

7 
9 

% 

9 

21 
25 

6 

9 
18 

Days 
46 

25-64 

65  and  over .... 

Female 

All  farm  wace  workers. 

Male 

14-24 

25-64 

65  and  over. .  . . 

Female       

179 
139 

21 

69 

45 
90 
93 

25 

Only  42  percent  of  the  miners  and  only  40  percent  of  those  einplox cd 
by  pnblic  at!;encies  worked  for  200  da\s  or  more.  In  contrast,  o\c'r  two- 
thirds  of  the  workers  in  transportation  and  shippin<4  and  in  professional. 
technical,  and  clerical  work  were  employed  lor  200  da\s  or  more. 

ProbahK'  it  is  total  empiox  incut  of  these  workers  rather  than  merely 
their  nonfarm  work  that  is  important.  .\t  least  it  will  pro\  ide  a  hetti-r 
pictnre  of  nnderemployment.  The  additional  amount  ol  emjiloyment 
afforded  by  hirm  work  \aried  from  one  iiidnstr\  to  anothei.  The  axeraue 
number  of  davs  added  was  as  follows: 


Minimi;  19  da\s 

Sawmilliny;  25  da\s 

Other  mfu;.  8  days 

Trans.  &  shijipin^  S  da\s 
Cio\('rnment  24  davs 


Construction 
Prof.,  Clerical 
business 
Service  work 


15  daws 

0  days 

7  da\s 

"i  davs 


More  than  half  the  nonfarm  workers  were  emploM-d  tor  a  total  ol  2(M) 
davs  or  lontier.  Workers  with  less  than  200  da\s  emplox  inent  ineluiled 
84  percent  of  the  sei\  ice  workers.   59  pereeiil    ol    the   jmbjie   employees. 
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Table  15.    Length  of  Employment  at  Nonfarm  Work  During  the 
Preceding  12  Months,  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Industry,  Upper 

MONONGAHELA   VaLLEY,   WeST   VIRGINIA,    JULY,    1954. 


Total  Persons 
Reported  on 

PERCENTAGE  WHO  WORKED  A  STATED 
NUMBER  OF  DAYS  AT  NONFARM  WORK 

Average 
Days 

AGE,  SEX  AND  INDUSTRY 

Under 
100 

100-149 

150-199 

200 
AND  Over 

Worked 

AT 
NoNFARM 

Work 

Number 

877 

707 
88 

587 
32 

170 

47 

120 

3 

% 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

% 
21 

17 
45 
13 
35 

35 
49 
28 
100 

% 
12 

14 

% 
16 

15 

% 
51 

54 
32 

58 
31 

38 
41 

38 

Days 
186 

Age  and  sex 

Male  

191 

14-24 

10 

13 

134 

25-64    

13 

28 

6 
6 

7 

16 
6 

21 
4 

27 

202 

144 

164 

14-24 

144 

25-64 

174 

65  and  over    

42 

Industry 

204 
66 

182 
51 
89 
58 
29 

153 
45 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

14 
14 

12 
23 
17 
29 
70 

19 
14 
10 
14 
9 
16 
4 
9 
5 

25 
14 
14 
10 
39 
10 
10 
4 
9 

42 
58 
58 
68 
40 
51 
69 
58 
16 

177 

Sawmilling 

184 
196 

223 

194 

Construction 

Prof.,  clerical 

Trade 

188 
216 
195 

Service  work   

95 

and  58  percent  of  the  imners  ( Table  16 ) .  It  included  less  than  one-third 
of  the  workers  in  transportation  and  shipping,  and  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  work. 

Thirt\'-eight  of  the  45  people  who  engaged  in  service  work  had  less 
than  200  days  of  work.  They  were  largely  women,  and  only  one-fifth  were 
heads  of  households.  Yet  their  work  was  so  irregular  as  to  suggest  that 
there  was  considerable  underemployment  among  them. 

For  employees  in  mines  the  evidence  of  underemployment  is  more 
positive.  Among  the  96  workers  who  were  employed  for  less  than  200 
days,  82  were  heads  of  households.  Half  of  these  had  worked  for  less 
than  150  days.  Employment  in  other  types  of  industry  besides  mining  was 
also  somewhat  irregular  but  did  not  affect  quite  as  high  a  proportion  of 
heads  of  households. 
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Table  16.   Number  of  Xonfarm  Workers  wtth  Limited  Employment 

During  the  Preceding  12  Months,  by  Industry  and  Hoisehold 

Status,  Upper  Monongahela  Valley,  West  \'irginl\,  July,  1954. 


All  workers 

Mining 

Sawmilling 

Other  manufacturing 
Trans,  and  shipping. 

Government 

Construction 

Prof.,  clerical ...... 

Trade 

Service  work 


Incomes  of  Households  and  of 
Workers  in  the  Valley 

Although  incomes  of  the  open-country  people  in  the  Upper  Monon- 
gahela Valley  were  modest,  the\-  came  horn  a  wide  \ariet\'  of  sources. 
In  the  typical  household  the  major  source  of  income  was  the  earnings 
of  the  head  of  the  household  from  nonfarm  employment.  In  about  one- 
third  of  the  households  a  second  nonfarm  worker  also  added  to  the 
family  revenue.  About  half  the  households  supplemented  their  incomes 
by  some  agricultural  production. ^'^  These  activities  usually  were  the 
production  of  milk,  eggs,  and  \'egetables  for  home  consumption.  .\ 
majority  of  the  households  had  income  from  nonwork  somces.-^  Fre- 
quently this  was  in  the  form  of  rents,  or  royalties  or  other  returns  from 
coal  mining,  but  eciually  common  were  pa\ments  from  social  securit\ . 
imemplo\ment  insurance,  retirement  funds,  or  some  other  t\pe  ol  group 
benefit.   Only  a  few  households  had  income  from  hired  farm  work. 

The  income  situatioji  of  households  engaged  in  agriculture  on  a 
commercial  basis  did  not  \ary  greatK   from  the  foregoing  |iatteni.    ()nl\ 


-'Value  of  Kirm  prodiu  Is  lia\i-  liccii  add'-d  into  total  lioiisriiold  iikoiik-  onh  wlnii  tin-  ,ii  rr.mc 
livi-<l  on  (|iialific-d  a.s  a  "■farm,"  i.e.,  wlu'ii  $1.50  worth  of  pnuliKts  waN  pnnhuril  on  i>lai«-\  ol 
3  acres  or  niori-  or  S1.5()  worth  of  prodiur  « as  sold  on  plates  of  less  than  5  aeres.  If.iiie  the 
numher  of   hoiist  holds   with   some   ayrit  nitiiral    prodiuls    is    laruer    than    tin-   data    nidu.ite. 

^'Miset  llaneons  returns  to  a  household,  sueh  as  rent,  intiTest.  puhlie  assistance,  sinial  secnnl>. 
etc..  proved  to  he  a  most  siKuifieant  souree  ol  household  support  and  h.ive  heeu  luin|xd  louelher  fot 
want  of  a  In-tter  term  under  the  heudinK  ".Nonwork  Inc-ome.'"  Households  deiMiidenl  jirun.irdx  on 
this  type  of  support  have  f>een   Inheled    "Nonwork    Mouseliolds." 
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40  of  the  73  commercial  farm  households  depended  on  farming  alone. 
The  rest,  along  with  the  226  households  on  part-time  and  residential 
farms,  had  incomes  from  nonfarm  sources. 

The  households  were  classified  by  chief  source  of  income,  and  only 
75,  or  8.6  percent,  received  more  income  from  agriculture  than  from 
other  sources.  A  total  of  170  households,  or  19  percent,  had  mining  as 
their  chief  source,  and  another  19  percent,  manufacturing  (Table  17). 
0\'er  20  percent  recei\ed  their  major  income  from  nonwork  sources. 

Of  the  households  with  farming  as  their  chief  sources  of  income, 
approximately  two-thirds  had  total  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000.  Only 
12  of  the  75  households  of  this  type  had  incomes  of  over  $2,000. 

A  rather  comparable  situation  existed  among  the  nonwork  house- 
holds. More  than  half  of  them  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000.  Only  30 
of  the  178  households  of  this  type  had  incomes  of  over  $2,000. 

Households  in  these  two  groups— farming  and  nonwork— account  for 
most  of  the  low  income  households  in  the  area  ( 151  out  of  201  households 
with  incomes  under  $1,000).  A  total  of  10  mining,  9  manufacturing, 
and  3  business  households,  and  28  households  with  incomes  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources  were  also  in  the  under-S  1,000  group. 

Onlv  93,  or  11  percent,  of  the  households  had  incomes  of  more  than 
$5,000.  All  but  5  of  these  households  had  their  chief  source  of  income 
from  nonfarm  work. 

The  aggregate  income  of  the  875  sample  households  in  the  Valley 
during  the  preceding  12  months  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than 
$2,000,000.    It  can  be  subdivided  between  major  sources  as  follows: 

Number  of  Average  per     Average 

Households  Total  Household  For  All 

Reporting  Income  Repori-ing     Households 

Home  farm  income 313  $      87,797  S    290  $    100 

Farm  wage  work 109  33,972  312  39 

Nonfarm  work 656  1,888,162  2,878  2,158 

Nonwork  sources  505  331,160  656  378 

All  households  __ .._  2,341,091  2,675 

Income  from  agriculture,  including  both  work  on  the  home  farm 
and  that  received  in  the  form  of  wages  for  labor,  amounted  to  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  total.  Inconxv  from  operation  of  the  home  farm  alone 
amounted  to  slightly  more  than  4  percent.  These  small  percentages  are 
partially  due  to  a  poor  crop  year  in  1953  when  yields  were  cut  down  by  a 
shortage  of  rainfall.  Surprisingly,  income  from  nonwork  sources,  14 
percent  of  the  total,  was  much  greater  than  that  from  agricultural  sources. 

The  fact  that  these  people  received  94  percent  of  their  incomes  from 
nonfarm  sources  indicates  their  great  dependence  on  industrial  prosperity. 
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Agriculture  serves  as  an  income  supplement  and  helps  to  reduce  li\ing 
costs,  but  for  most  families  it  does  not  provide  a  major  cushion  against 
industrial  adversity.  Unemployment  benefits,  royalties,  interest,  social 
security  payments,  and  other  types  of  nonwork  income  provide  the 
greatest  assistance  in  the  event  of  loss  of  jobs  or  other  industrial  mishaps. 
Income  from  nonwork  sources  is  second  in  importance  to  income 
from  nonfarm  wages  and  salaries.  The  number  of  households  drawing 
the  major  types  of  nonwork  income  is  shown  in  Table  18.  The  figures 
indicate  that  about  half  of  the  farm  operator  families  received  either  rent, 
royalties,  or  interest  payments.  Ordinarily  they  were  not  recipients  of 
social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  retirement  or  other  types  of 
public  or  group  payments.  Royalty  payments  to  farmers  by  mining  com- 
panies that  had  leased  their  mineral  rights  were  quite  common  but 
usually  were  small. 

The  extent  to  which  the  incomes  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
other  non-farm  households,  except  the  business  and  professional,  were 
butti-essed  by  unemployment  insurance  benefits  is  most  significant.  Al- 
most one-third  (31  percent)  of  the  miners'  households  and  28  percent 
of  those  of  workers  engaged  in  manufacturing  had  received  this  type  of 
income  supplement.  Many  of  these  households  also  received  income 
from  social  security,  workmen's  compensation,  and  retirement  funds. 

Households  in  which  nonwork  incomes  were  the  largest  source  of 
funds  frequently  received  more  than  one  type  of  nonwork  income;  277 
different  sources  were  reported  for  178  households  in  this  group.  Social 
security  payments  or  retirement  funds  were  mentioned  most  frequently. 
Approximately  one-third  of  these  households  reported  receiving  income 
from  either  one  or  the  other.  A  somewhat  smaller  proportion  recei\ed 
funds  from  state  relief  or  from  interest  payments. 

Nonwork  income  served  in  many  households  as  a  supplement  to 
other  sources  of  revenue.  Nonwork  incomes,  however,  were  usually  low, 
and  were  responsible  along  with  agriculture  for  the  low  level  of  incomes 
in  the  Valley. 

A  comparison  of  the  households  in  regard  to  type  of  farm  and  sources 
of  income  provides  a  more  exact  idea  of  which  households  are  in  a  mar- 
ginal economic  position.  In  such  a  comparison,  residents  on  commercial 
farms  show  up  largely  in  the  under  $1,000  and  $1,000-2,000  income  groups 
(Table  19).  Households  on  part-time  farms  were  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion, due  largely  to  their  earnings  from  nonfarm  sources.-^  Two-thirds  of 
them  were  in  the  group  receiving  from  $1,000  to  $4,000.  Most  of  the 
other  third  received  over  $4,000.    Households  on  residential  farms  were 


-'•The  classification  into  commercial,  part-time,   and  residential  fanns  is   that  used  in  the   1950 
Census.    For  a  definition  of  each  tyx)e  see  Appendix. 
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Table  19/  Percentage  of  Households  With  Incomes  of  Stated 

Amounts,  by  Residence,  Income  Souece,  Industry  Group,  and 

Level  of  Living,  Upper  Monongahela  Valley,  West  Virginia, 

July,  1954. 


TYPE  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


All  households 

By  residence* 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Commercial 

Part-time 

Residential . 

By  income  type** 

Agriculture  only 

Nonfarm  work  only 

Nonwork  only ...... 

Agriculture  nontarra 
work 

Mainly  agriculture 

Mainly  nonfarm  work  . 

Nonfarm  work-non-work 

Mainly  nonfarm  work. . . 

Mainly  nonwork 

Other! 

By  chief  income  source 

Agriculture 

Mining 

Manufacturing 

Business  &  prof. 

Other  nonfarm  work. . . . 

Nonwork 

Otherf 

By  level  of  livingft 

High 

Medium 

Low 


Total 
Households 
Reporting 


Number  Pet. 
875        100 


559 

299 

73 

68 
158 

-10 
355 
123 


35 

81 

174 
29 
38 

75 
170 
169 

81 
155 
178 

47 

275 
344 
256 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


PERCENTAGE  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  INCOME 


Under 
$1,000 


1,000- 
1,999 


2,000- 
2,999 


11 
21 

30 
17 
3 

10 
26 
34 
20 

28 
10 
2 

19 
24 
20 


3,000- 
3,999 


4,000- 
4,999 


5,000- 
5,999 


6,000- 
6,999 


7,000, 
A  Over 
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"17  households  not  reported  on  by  residence.    For  definition  of  the  various  types  of  farms  see 
Api^endix. 

*"'  As  between  farm,  nonfarm,  and  nonwork  sources. 

t  Income  from  2  or  more  almost-equal  sources. 
tt  See  page  23  for  discussion  of  level  of  hving. 

in  an  intermediate  position;  40  percent  had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000; 
another  40  percent  had  incomes  of  $2,000  to  S4.000. 

If  the  households  are  divided  into  three  major  groups  according  to 
source  of  income,  close  association  between  agriculture  and  low  income 
becomes  quite  evident.  Three-fourths  of  the  households  that  relied 
entirely  on  farming  for  a  livelihood  had  incomes  of  less  than  Sl.OOO.  By 
comparison,  only  6  percent  of  the  households  that  dei^ended  on  nonfarm 
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work  had  incomes  of  less  than  Sl.OOO;  70  percent  had  incomes  from 
S2.000  to  $5,000.  Xonwork  households  were  in  an  income  position  similar 
to  that  of  farm  households. -^^  Households  with  incomes  partly  from  farm- 
ing and  partly  from  nonfarm  sources  were  not  as  well  off  as  those  who 
had  income  from  nonfarm  work  onh'.  It  was  members  of  households 
with  modest  farm  or  nonfarm  incomes  who  most  frequenth*  relied  on 
income  from  both  sources. 

Incomes  of  miners'  households  ranged  onl\-  slightly  below  those  for 
nonfarm  homes  generally.  Business  and  professional  households  had 
some  income  ad\antage  but  their  incomes  were  also  cjuite  uiodest.  More 
than  half  of  them  were  in  the  range  of  $2,000  to  S4.0(X). 

There  was  a  high  correlation  between  size  of  income  and  le\el  of 
living.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  with  a  low  level  of  li\ing  had  incomes 
of  less  than  §2.000  as  compared  to  one-sixth  of  those  with  high  le\  els  of 
living.  Level  of  li\ing  as  measured  in  this  sur\e\  was  based  on  the 
possession  of  such  items  as  electric  lights,  refrigerator,  electric  washing 
machine,  automobile,  and  telephone.^'^ 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  marginal  agricultural  enterprises 
together  with  limited  nonwork  sources  of  income  accounted  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  low  incomes  among  the  households  in  the  \'alley.  A 
related  factor  is  that  low-income  households  a\  eraged  consistentK  smaller 
in  size  and  had  fewer  members  with  work  incomes  than  those  in  a  more 
fortunate  financial  position  (Table  20).  Households  at  the  bottom  of 
the  income  scale  a\  eraged  onl\-  2.3  persons  aud  had  onh-  .3  persons  with 
work  income;  that  is,  only  1  out  of  3  had  a  person  who  had  farm  or  non- 
farm  earnings.  Those  at  the  top  averaged  5.1  persons  and  had  au 
average  of  2.2  breadwinners. 

The  comparison  is  not  entireU-  perfect  because  all  earnings  in  farm 
households  were  ascribed  to  the  head  of  the  household  rather  than  being 
di\ ided  among  all  the  members  who  did  any  farmwork.  Howexer,  the 
low-income  households  were  generally  so  small  that  there  were  few- 
potential  workers  in  them.  Many  consisted  only  of  1  or  2  aged  persons. 
.Many  of  these  people  were  subsisting  entirely  on  retirement  funds,  social 
security  payments,  or  similar  income.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
newly  established  households  of  two  or  three  persons  were  also  at  the 
low  end  of  the  employment  and  income  scale. 

INDIVIDUAL   EARNINGS 

It  is  (iifliciiit  to  i)i(s(nt  incomes  for  all  persons  in  the  aica  on  an 
indi\idual  basis.  Incomes  ol  farm  liouseliolds  nnulit  be  di\i(K'd  between 
workers  in  the  farui  household  on  tlic  same  basis  that  was  used  to  allot 


*"Sce  Appendix  for  dcfiiiitiun  of  nonwork  honscliolds. 

^Ser  piiKi-  18  for  complete  list  of  items  used  in  level-of-li\  inn  iiulcx. 
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Table  20.  Size  of  Household  and  Number  of  Workers  per  Household 

BY  INCOME  Groups,  Upper  Monongahela  Valley, 

W'^EST  Virginia,  July,  1954. 


Average 

House- 

Percent- 

Average 

Bread- 

holds 

age 

Persons 

winners 

INCOME  GROUP 

IN  Each 

OF  All 

Per 

Per 

Income 

House- 

House- 

House- 

Group 

holds 

hold 

hold 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

875 
88 

100 
10 

3.9 
2.3 

1.1 

Up  to  $500       

.3 

500-999 

113 

12 

3.2 

.5 

1  000-1  999       

154 

18 

4.1 

1.0 

•2,000-2,999 

m 

22 

4.0 

1.2 

3  000-3  999                          

149 

17 

4  2 

1.3 

4,000-4  999    

86 

10 

4.7 

1.5 

5  000-5  999    

39 

4 

4.3 

1.6 

6  000-6  999      

U 

2 

4.1 

1.6 

7,000  and  over  

40 

5 

5.1 

2.2 

the  hours  of  work.  However,  this  procedure  would  still  not  provide  an 
accurate  picture  because  income  from  nonwork  sources  was  also  obtained 
on  a  household  rather  than  an  individual  basis,  making  two  types  of 
income  that  are  not  subject  to  division  between  individuals.  Some  broad 
averages  can  be  presented,  however,  which  will  convey  an  impression  of 
comparative  individual  earnings  at  farm  and  nonfarm  employment.  These 
are  as  follows: 

Total  Average    Average  earn- 

persons  earnings-''     ings  per  day 

Work  on  home  farm 665  $    132             $  2.25 

Farm  wage  work 131  259                4.21 

Nonfarm  work 855  2,206              11.852^ 

This  comparison  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  workers 
on  the  home  farm  were  women,  youth,  or  old  people,  as  compared  to 
only  one-third  of  those  in  nonfann  employment.  However,  the  difference 
in  returns  is  so  great  that  the  tendency  of  workers  to  leave  farming  and 
go  into  nonfarm  employmentcan  easily  be  understood.    The  movement 

ssTotal  earnings  from  each  type  of  work  divided  by  total  number  of  persons,  paid  and  unpaid, 
who  did  any  work  of  that  type. 

-"These  figures  compare  with  1954  data  for  West  Virginia  in  regard  to  earnings  of  coal  miners 
and  other  nonfarm  workers  as  follows: 

Coal  Mining  Manufacturing 

Earnings  per  hour.— _._ _..$   2.51  $    1.83 

Earnings  per  week 91.87  70.64 

Data  from  Annual  Average  Hours  and  Earnings  of  Production  Workers  in  Manufacturing  and 
Bituminous  Coal  Mining  in  West  Virginia,  West  Virginia  Department  of  Employment  Security, 
in  Cooperation  with  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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would  probabh'  be  e\en  heavier  if  adequate  opportunities  for  nonfanii 
employment  were  available. 

Sex,  age,  and  household  status  were  important  factors  in  the  level  of 
earnings  of  these  people.  Earnings  of  young  men  and  of  those  over  6.5 
were  far  below  those  of  males  in  the  more  productive  age  group  (Table 
21).  More  than  half  of  them  were  in  the  group  earning  less  than  $1,000, 
as  compared  to  only  11  percent  of  the  males  25  to  64  years  old.  More 
than  half  of  the  productive-age  males  were  in  the  82,000  to  84,000  income 
brackets  and  20  percent  more  made  over  $4,000.  Age  differences  were 
even  more  important  in  the  case  of  female  workers;  60  percent  of  the 
young  women  (under  24)  were  in  the  under-Sl.OOO  group  as  compared 
to  47  percent  of  the  young  men. 

Differences  in  income  on  the  basis  of  household  status  are  also 
important.  Two-thirds  of  the  male  heads  of  households  earned  more 
than  $2,000  as  compared  to  60  percent  of  the  other  adult  males  and 
only  25  percent  of  the  sons.  Very  few  male  heads  of  households  earned 
less  than  $1,000,  but  more  than  50  percent  of  the  working  sons  did  so. 
About  half  of  the  female  workers  had  earnings  of  less  than  $1,000.  Sur- 
prisingly, female  heads  of  households  had  lower  earnings  than  the  wi\  es 
who  worked.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  wi\es  earned  more  than  S2.0(K) 
as  compared  to  only  12  percent  of  the  female  heads. 

Work  Experience,  1946-1954 

Although  the  workers  in  the  survey  had  their  homes  in  the  open 
county,  SO  percent  had  done  some  nonfami  work  during  the  preceding 
8  years.  The  experience  of  about  half  this  group  had  been  largely  along 
industrial  lines;  for  the  others  it  was  largcK  in  business,  go\ernment 
eniploMiient,  or  transportation  and  sliipping.  Most  of  these  workers, 
therefore,  differ  from  the  hillside  farmers  who  li\e  in  some  mountainous 
rural  areas.  Most  of  thcMU  are  skilled  or  semiskilled  workers  witli  some 
proficiency  along  industrial  lines. 

All  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  the\  or  an\  mem- 
bers of  their  households  had  engaged  in  an\-  nonfarm  work  betw  i>en  1946 
and  the  date  of  the  inter\  iew.  For  persons  who  had  done  such  work,  data 
were  obtained  on  specific  years  of  employment  and  the  type  of  nonfarm 
work  they  had  done  for  the  longest  time.  A  total  of  1,049  persons  re- 
ported .some  nonfarm  work  experience.  In  general,  those  engaged  in  non- 
farm  employment  at  the  time  of  the  interview  were  also  those  who  had  a 
background  of  nonfarm  work.  Ap]^ro\iniately  one-fifth  of  those  with  non- 
farm  experience  were  unemplo\ed,  disabled,  or  retiricl  at  the  time  of 
the  interview. 
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It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  stud\'  would  show  that  the  number 
engaged  in  nonfarm  employment  would  ( 1 )  gradually  increase  from 
1946  on  as  additional  young  people  entered  the  labor  force,  and  ( 2 )  vary 
noticeably  with  general  economic  and  employment  conditions  in  the  area. 
In  general  these  expectations  were  borne  out.  The  number  engaged  in 
nonfarm  work  reached  a  peak  in  1953  when  855  people  were  engaged 
in  this  t}'pe  of  employment,  an  increase  of  almost  one-fourth  o\er  1946 
( Table  22 ) .  Almost  all  of  this  increase  occurred  from  1946  to  1947  and 
from  1952  to  1953.  Presumably  the  gain  in  the  years  from  1946  to  1947 
was  associated  with  the  retin-n  of  servicemen  to  civilian  emplo\  nient  after 
World  War  II,  and  the  second  gain  with  the  industrial  upswing  that 
accompanied  the  Korean  conflict. 

Table  22.   Number  of  Persons  Who  Engaged  in  Nonfarm  Work, 

1946-1954,  BY  Sex,  Household  Status,  and  Residence,  Upper 

Monongahela  Valley,  West  Virginia,  July,  1954. 


PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  NONFARM  WORK  BY  YEARS 

GROUP 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

No. 

697 

615 

573 

18 

24 

82 

9 

54 

16 

3 

697 
466 
231 

No. 

738 

641 

593 

23 

25 

97 
11 
63 
20 
3 

738 
500 
238 

No. 

742 

645 

592 

27 

26 

97 
9 

63 

20 

5 

742 
502 
240 

No. 

756 

653 

594 

34 

25 

103 
11 
64 
23 
5 

756 
511 
245 

No. 

758 

650 

590 

35 

25 

108 
11 
63 
27 

7 

758 
507 
251 

No. 

777 

658 

590 

41 

27 

119 
9 

69 

33 

8 

777 
524 
253 

No. 

787 

654 

581 

46 

27 

133 
12 
74 
37 
10 

787 
529 
258 

No. 
855 

693 
585 
77 
31 

162 
13 
83 
54 
12 

855 

570 
285 

No. 

816 

By  sex  &  household  status 

Males 

659 

Heads 

552 

Sons 

77 

Other 

30 
157 

Heads 

16 

Wives 

77 

Dauehtcrs 

54 

Other      

10 

Residence  (1954) 

816 

Nonfarm 

Farm       

546 
270 

By  1954  the  number  in  nonfarm  emploNnient  had  droppi'd  troiu  S55 
to  816.  This  decrease  reflects  the  growing  unemplox  inciit  in  coal  iniiiin-j; 
and  other  industries  in  the  area. 

When  the  employment  records  of  thcsi-  people  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  status  in  the  household,  we  find  that  male  heads  of  households 
ordinaril\  ha\e  a  long  record  of  nonfarm  cmpioN  ineiit  and  other  membrrs 
have  done  nonfarm  work  for  a  much  shoitci  period  ol  lime.  'I  he  iiuiuber 
of  male  heads  of  households  who  were  cmployetl  at  noiilaiiu  work  ditl 
not  change  much  from  1946  to  1953,  but  then  droppetl  by  5  pi-rei-nt  from 
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1953  to  1954.  By  way  of  contrast,  onh'  18  of  the  sons  in  the  reporting 
households  were  employed  at  nonfarm  work  in  1946,  whereas  77  were 
employed  in  both  1953  and  1954.  The  increase  in  employment  of  these 
people  was  rather  gradual  except  for  a  very  pronounced  rise  between 

1952  and  1953. 

The  number  of  wives  who  worked  increased  by  about  50  percent 
during  the  1946  to   1953  period  and  decreased  about  5  percent  from 

1953  to  1954.  These  changes  were  almost  entirely  among  wives  from 
nonfarm  households. 

Only  15  daughters  were  employed  in  1946,  but  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  ensuing  years  and  a  big  upswing  from  1952  to  1953.  By 
that  time  54  were  employed  at  some  type  of  nonfarm  work.  The  same 
number  were  employed  in  1954. 

Apparently  1953  afforded  exceptional  opportimities  for  \  oimg  people 
to  enter  into  employment.  Then  in  1954  when  employment  was  cut 
back  it  was  the  older  workers,  both  inen  and  women,  who  were  dropped. 

The  major  nonfarm  experience  of  one-fourth  of  these  \\orkers  was 
in  coal  mining;  for  an  equal  proportion  it  was  in  sawmilling  and  mis- 
cellaneous types  of  manufacturing  (Table  23).  One  of  6  workers  had 
some  experience  in  retail  or  wholesale  business.  Others  had  a  background 
of  work  in  transportation,  public  service,  or  skilled  craftsmansliip. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  approximately  one-third  of  the  workers 
who  had  nonfarm  experience  were  living  on  farms.    The  others  had  not 

Table  23.    Nonfarm  Industry  Worked  in  for  the  Longest  Time, 
1946-1954,  BY  Household  Status  and  Residence,  Upper 

MONONGAHELA  VaLLEY,  WeST  VIRGINIA,  JULY,  1954. 


INDUSTRY 


Total 
Persons 
Report- 
ing 


WORKERS  BY  HOUSEHOLD  SL-VTUS 


Heads 


Wives 

Children 

No. 

No. 

131 

186 

1 

32 

17 

24 

44 

2 

7 

21 

9 

19 

9 

44 

51 

20 

16 

Other 


Workers  by 
Residence  (1954) 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


-All  workers 

Mining 

Sawmilling. 

Other  manufacturing 
Trans.  &  shipping .  . 

Government 

Construction 

Prof.  &  clerical 

Trade 

Service  work  . 


No. 
1,034* 
255 

83 
189 
74 
96 
61 
39 
183 
54 


No. 

663 

_207 

60 

115 
61 
63 
59 
9 

76 
13 


No. 
54 
15 
6 
6 
4 
3 
1 
2 
12 
5 


No. 

343 
78 
32 
69 
22 
46 
16 

62 
11 


No. 

691 

177 
51 

120 
52 
50 
45 
32 

121 
43 


15  people  omitted  because  of  incomplete  data. 
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carried  on  sufficient  agricultural  production  to  be  classified  as  living  on 
farms.  A  higher  proportion  of  goxernment  employees  rated  as  farmers 
than  those  in  an\-  other  occupational  group. 

Youth  Who  Have  Left  Home 

When  local  emplo\ment  opportunities  are  inadequate,  many  young 
people  find  it  necessary  to  leave  home  in  order  to  become  self-suoporting. 
Movement  of  young  people  from  West  \"irginia  to  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centers  in  adjacent  states  has  almost  become  traditional.  An  attempt 
to  examine  this  was  made  by  asking  the  persons  contacted  in  the  field 
survey  to  report  on  all  persons  who  had  left  their  households  during  the 
previous  8  \ears;  that  is,  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  These  reports 
were  limited  to  members  of  the  immediate  famih-,  as  ade(|uate  informa- 
tion was  gen.eralK"  lacking  in  regard  to  other  persons. 

Analysis  of  these  reports  was  somewhat  complicated  b\-  the  \aried 
situations  t>'pical  of  persons  who  lea\  e  home.  On  one  hand  are  the  voung 
women  who  leave  to  get  married  and  go  into  housekeeping  for  them- 
selves. Then  there  are  the  sons  who  marry  and  leave  home  but  who 
merely  change  their  domicile  and  not  their  employment.  A  third  t\  pical 
group  is  made  up  of  those  who  enter  the  armed  forces.  It  is  a  fourth 
group  that  is  of  the  greatest  interest  for  this  study;  namely,  those  who 
leave  home  to  find  employment. 

Members  of  two  of  these  groups  can  be  identified  rather  easil\- 
Slight!)'  more  than  half  of  the  young  women  went  into  housekeeping 
when  they  left  home  and  almost  one-third  of  the  young  men  went  into 
the  armed  forces.  Members  of  the  other  two  groups  are  difficult  to  sep- 
arate, but  since  almost  two-thirds  of  the  young  men  went  outside  their 
home  count)',  the  number  that  went  to  n-nv  jol^s  evidentl)  was  ([uite  high. 

Voung  men  and  young  women  were  about  ecjually  numerous  in  the 
total  of  401  persons  who  left  during  the  8-year  period  (Table  24).  M()\e- 
ment  was  somewhat  greater  from  farm  than  from  nonfarm  households. 
One  person  had  left  from  each  1.8  farm  households  during  this  period 
as  compared  to  1  per  2.5  nonfarm  households.  This  difference  is  on  tiie 
basis  of  fann  or  nonfarm  residence  only.  It  is  further  accentuated  when 
the  households  are  classified  by  their  major  source  of  income.  The  rate 
of  departure  from  agricultmal  households,  iiK-ludiug  both  farm  operation 
and  farm  labor,  was  1  person  per  1.5  households;  mining.  1  person  per 
2.2  households;  manufacturing,  1  person  per  2.3  households;  and  other 
nonfarm,  1  person  per  2.9  households.  Other  t)pes  of  houseiiolds,  largel\- 
those  with  nonwork  incomes  j)ut  including  some  that  had  incomes  Iron) 
a  \ariet\   of  sources,  had  a  departure  rati'  of  1   person  |ier  2  households. 
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MAJOR  ACTIVITY  BEFORE   LEAVING,  AFTER   LEAVING, 
AND  AT  THE  TIME   OF   THE  SURVEY 

Although  the  departure  rate  was  highest  in  farm  households,  \ery 
few  of  the  youth  had  engaged  in  farm  operation  or  hired  farm  work  as 
their  major  actixity  before  lea\ing  home  (Table  25).  A  large  proportion 
had  shifted  over  to  nonfarm  employment  while  still  at  home.  More  than 
half  of  the  young  men  and  almost  one-third  of  the  young  women  were 
doing  some  type  of  nonfarm  work  at  the  time  the\-  left.  School  attend- 
ance was  their  next  most  common  actixity.  Almost  half  of  tlie  xoung 
women  had  been  in  school  just  before  leaving  (39  percent)  as  compared 
to  one-fifth  of  the  young  men.  Unpaid  family  work  was  also  particularK" 
common  among  the  young  women;  26  percent  had  been  engaged  in  it 
or  in  keeping  house  as  compared  to  8  percent  of  the  young  men.  A 
higher  percentage  of  the  young  men  were  reported  as  being  unemployed. 

Table  25.    Major  Activity  of  Persons  Who  Left  Home  During  the 

Preceding  8  Years,  ( 1 )  Before  Leaving,  ( 2 )  After  Leaving,  and 

(3)  At  the  Present  Time,  Upper  Monongahela  \'alley. 

West  Virginia,  July,  1954. 


MALES 

FEMALES 

MAJOR  activity  OF  YOUTH 
LEAVING  HOME 

Year 

Before 

Left 

Home 

After 
Leaving 

At  Time 

OF 

Survey 

Year 

Before 
Left 
Home 

.\fter 
Leavino 

At  Time 

OF 
SlBVEY 

Number 
2 
16 
9 
105 
24 
81 
40 

13 
11 

I 

Number 
3 

2 
110 
16 
94 

3 

5 
74 

Number 
3 

2 

105 

15 

90 

3 

20 

54 

2 

Number 

14 
5 

62 

62 
80 
39 

4 

Numlipr 

1 
S2 

82 

15 

104 

1 

1 

\i,i,>l«.r 

1 

61 

61 

13 

120 

3 

Armed  forces         

Other     .                    

Total                                          

197 

197 

194* 

204 

204 

204 

•  .3  persons  did  not  supply  complete  information. 

A  comparison  of  the  major  acti\it\  t)i  tlusc  p('<)[)k'  bi'h)re  llicv  Icit 
home  with  that  after  they  left  and  with  that  in  which  tlu  \  were  enuaged 
at  the  time  of  the  suney  indicates  scNcral  major  trends.  More  than  liait 
of  the  young  women  had  left  home  to  take  up  housekeeping  and  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  had  married  after  a  few  years  of  nonfarm  emplox  inent. 
Although  40  percent  of  the  young  womu  ii  had  been  in  nonlanii  cinpiox- 
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ment  after  leaving  home,  one-fourth  of  this  group  had  quit  their  jobs 
and  were  keeping  house  at  the  time  of  the  sur\  ey. 

The  employment  shifts  of  the  young  men  are  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-third  of  them  (38  percent)  left  to  go  into  the  armed 
forces  and  30  percent  of  the  total  were  in  the  military  service  at  the  time 
of  the  sur\"ey.  Although  105  young  men  were  in  nonfarm  work  before 
leaxdng  home  and  110  after  leaving,  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  original 
105  may  have  gone  to  military  service.  If  so,  their  places  must  have 
been  taken  by  additional  young  men  who  left  home  to  go  into  nonfarm 
employment. 

Ten  percent  of  the  young  men  were  reported  as  unemployed  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  This  evidences  a  real  decline  in  economic  opportunity, 
especially  since  only  6.5  percent  were  reported  as  unemployed  during 
the  time  before  they  left  home. 

When  the  activities  of  the  young  people  before  leaving  home  were 
examined  for  differences  on  the  basis  of  residence,  the  outstanding  dif- 
ference was  in  the  proportion  who  had  engaged  in  unpaid  family  work. 
Fifteen  percent  of  the  youth  in  farm  households  had  unpaid  work  as  their 
major  actixity  during  the  year  preceding  the  interviews,  as  compared  to 
only  2  percent  from  the  nonfarm  households.  (Table  26).  The  major 
activity  of  the  young  people,  both  in  farm  and  nonfarm  households,  had 
been  nonfarm  work  for  36  percent  of  those  on  farms  and  47  percent  of 
those  in  nonfarm  homes.  Thirty  percent  of  those  on  farms  and  29  percent 
of  those  in  nonfarm  households  had  been  in  school. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  was  a  significant  shift  of  youth  on  farms 
to  nonfarm  employment.  When  allowance  is  made  for  the  movement 
out  of  nonfarm  work  into  the  armed  forces,  the  number  of  farai  youth 
who  went  into  nonfarm  employment  probably  doubles.  The  number  of 
nonfarm  youth  in  nonfarm  employment  did  not  change.  Hence,  when 
allowance  is  made  for  those  who  went  from  nonfarm  work  into  the 
armed  forces,  it  appears  that  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  nonfarm 
youth  entered  nonfarm  employment  when  they  left  home. 

The  households  the  young  people  left  were  also  classified  on  the 
basis  of  chief  source  of  total  household  income  (Table  27).  Nonfarm 
employment  was  common  among  youth  in  the  agricultural  households 
before  they  left  home.  Thirty-four  percent  had  this  type  of  employment 
as  compared  with  16  percent  in  farm-wage  work  and  2  percent  in  farm 
operation.  A  total  of  40  percent  of  the  )'outh  from  nonfarm  work  house- 
holds engaged  in  nonfarm  employment  before  leaving  home;  and  50 
percent  of  those  from  nonwork  and  miscellaneous  households  did  like- 
wise. The  major  immediate  shifts  of  the  youth  on  lea\  ing  home  were 
into  nonfarm  employment,  into  the  armed  forces,  and  into  keeping  house. 
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Table  26.    Major  Activity  of  Persons  Who  Left  Home  Durlng  the 

Precedlxg  8  Years,  (1)  Before  Leaving,  (2)  After  Leamng,  and 

( 3 )  At  the  Time  of  the  Survey,  by  Residence  of  Household, 

Upper  Monongahela  \' alley.  West  Virginl\,  July,  1954. 


HOUSEHOLD  RESIDENCE 

Farm 

NONFARM 

MAJOR  ACTIVITY  OF  YOUTH 
LEAVING  HOME 

Year 

Before 

Left 

Home 

After 
Leaving 

At  Time 

OF 
SrRVEY 

Year 

Before 

Left 

Home 

.After 
Leaving 

At  Time 

OF 
SrRVEY 

Number 
2 

25 

3 

60 

7 

53 

50 

18 

4 

6 

Number 
2 

2 
81 

5 
76 

8 
41 

2 
32 

Number 
2 

2 
73 

7 
66 

6 
54 

4 
26 

Number 

4 

11 

106 

17 

89 

64 

20 

13 

5 

1 

Number 

I 

1 
105 
11 
94 
10 
61 

4 
42 

Number 
1 

1 

>«• 

8 

81 

Student              

10 

Keeping  house     

68 

18 

.32 

Other 

2 

TOTAL 

168 

168 

167 

224 

224 

221 

This  was  true  whether  the  major  source  of  income  was  from  imriculture, 
mining,  manufacturing,  or  other  t\pe  of  acti\ it\'. 

METHOD  OF  FINDING  OUT  ABOUT  FIRST  JOB 

\\  Ir'H  aii\'  oi  tlicse  persons  luid  lelt  (he  household  chuiug  the  preced- 
ing 18  months,  the  respondents  were  asked  how  those  that  left  had  learned 
ahout  their  first  joh  away  from  home.  In  some  cases,  they  had  departed 
without  ha\irig  heard  ahout  a  joh  (Tahle  28). 

Information  ahout  a  joh  was  most  c()mmoul\  receixt-d  trom  relatixes 
or  friends.  This  t\'pe  of  contact  was  important  for  hotli  xouim  men  and 
young  women  and  for  tliose  in  all  types  of  households. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  OF  YOUTH 
WHO    HAD   LEFT   HOME 

One-third  of  the  young  men  and  one-fourth  of  the  younu  women 
who  liad  left  home  had  some  type  of  xocational  training  (Tahle  29). 
The  advantage  of  the  young  men  in  this  respect  came  through  traininu 
received  in  the  armed  forces  and  in  G.  I.  classes. 

The  most  common  t\pe  of  traiuiug  receixcd  In'  the  young  woum  n 
was  in  commercial  courses  in  high  school  or  in  husiness  college.    .Xmong 
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Table  28.    Method  of  Fixdixg  Out  About  Job  Away  From  Home,  by 

Persons  W^ho  Left  Dltuxg  1953  and  1954.  by  Sex,  Residexce,  axd 

Type  of  Household,  Upper   Moxoxgahela   \'alley. 

West  Verginl^,  July,  1954. 


All 
Per- 
sons 

SEX 

RESIDENCE 

MAJOR  SOURCE  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

METHOD 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Fahji 

Nos- 
Farm 

Agri- 
cul- 
ture 

Mis- 

ISG 

Ma.vu- 

FAC- 
TURISr, 

Other 
Non- 
Farm 

Other* 

Newspaper 

Private  employment 

agency 

Relatives  or  friends   . . 
Other  sources .      .    — 
Did  not  hear  about  job. 

No. 
2 

1 
29 

2 
48 
23 

No. 

I 
15 

1 

11 
23 

No. 

2 

14 

1 

37 

No. 

1 

16 
2 
27 
11 

No. 

1 

1 
13 

21 
12 

No. 

5 

5 
4 

No. 

6 

1 

12 
4 

No. 

1 

4 
1 

8 
6 

No. 

1 

10 

12 
5 

Na 

1 
4 

11 
4 

Total. . . 

105 

51 

54 

57 

48 

14 

23 

20 

28 

20 

°  Largely  households  with  nonwork  income   but  also  includes  households   with   incomes  from 
diverse  sourct-s. 

the  young  men,  there  was  a  major  discrepancy  between  the  type  of  train- 
ing received  and  the  type  of  vocation  entered.  Twenty-four  persons  had 
vocational  agriculture  courses,  usually  in  high  school,  but  onl\-  o  had 
become  farm  operators  and  onK-  2  had  become  farm-wage  workers. 

WHERE  THEY  ARE   NOW 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  xoi'.ng  people  did  not  lea\e  their  home 
county  (Table  30).  The  proportion  remaining  in  the  home  count\-  was 
especially  high  among  young  women  (45  percent);  among  people  from 
nonfarm  homes  (47  percent);  among  youth  from  coal  mining  families  (51 
percent);  and  among  youth  from  iamilics  with  noiiuork  incomes  (49 
percent).  It  was  especialK'  low  among  youth  Irom  miuiutacturiug  tann"- 
lies  (28  percent)  and  business,  professional,  and  other  nonhuin  families 
(33  percent). 

Some  of  the  young  people  went  to  adjoining  counties  in  \\'est  \'ir- 
ginia  or  to  other  parts  of  the  State.  This,  however,  was  less  common 
than  movement  to  an  adjoining  stale  or  to  some  other  part  ol  the  United 
States.  Youths  from  the  homes  of  manufacturing  employees  were  par- 
ticularly prone  to  move  to  other  slates  (4(S  percent).  .Minost  10  percent 
of  the  youth  were  rejiorted  as  being  outside  the  United  States,  but  nearly 
all  of  the.se  were  in  the  armed  sei\iees. 
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Table  29.   \'ocational  Training  of  Persons  Who  Left  Home  During 

THE  Preceding  8  Years,  by  Sex,  Upper  Monongahela  \"alley. 

West  Virginia,  July,  1954. 


TYPE  AND  SOURCE  OF  TRAINING 

All 
Persons 

With 
Training 

Male 

Female 

Type 

Number 

14 
6 

42 
5 
3 

24 
8 

12 

Number 

14 

5 

9 

5 

3 
24 

2 

4 

Number 

1 

33 

Handicraft         

Agricultural    

Teacher 

6 

Other 

g 

Total                     . ,                           

114* 

66 

48 

Source 

48 
6 
20 
17 
14 
5 
5 

24 
3 

7 

17 
14 

1 

24 

3 

13 

4 

Other 

5 

Total 

115 

66 

49 

*  No  data  on  type  of  training  for  1  youth  who  left. 

Work  Away  from  Home 

Since  local  work  opportunities  were  limited,  unemployed  people  were 
left  with  a  three-way  choice: 

First,  to  remain  at  home,  help  with  the  small  amount  ci  farm  work 
or  housework  to  be  done,  and  wait  for  an  opening  to  occur. 

Second,  to  leave  the  area  entirely  and  look  for  employment  in  areas 
where  jobs  were  more  plentiful. 

Third,  to  seek  employment  in  areas  close  enough  to  their  present 
homes  to  permit  them  to  return  at  rather  frequent  intervals.  Actually, 
there  was  no  distinct  dividing  line  between  workers  v/ho  had  left  home 
completely  and  those  who  were  still  members  of  the  household  but  living 
avv^ay  from  home.  The  (questions  in  the  intei'view  were  worded  so  as  to 
permit  the  respondent  to  decide  whether  the  person  living  away  from 
home  should  be  classified  as  still  in  the  household  or  as  having  left 
it.     Ordinarily,  husbands  away  from  home  were  more  likely  to  still  be 
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Table  30.    Where  Persons  Who  Left  Home  During  the  Precedlvg 

8  Years  Are   Now  Li\txg,   by  Sex,   Residence,   and   Type  of 

Household,  Upper  Monongahela  Valley,  West  \'irgi\t\ 

July,  1954. 


WHERE  LIVLVG 

All 
Per- 
sons 
Who 
Left 

SEX 

RESIDENCE 

M.UOR  SOlRrE  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  L\COME 

NOW 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Farm 

Nox- 
Farm 

Agri- 
ccl- 

TCRE 

Mi.v- 

ING 

Mant- 

FAC- 
TCRI.NO 

Other 
Nos- 
Faru 

Other* 

No. 

165 
27 
25 
87 
59 
37 

No. 
74 
7 
7 
40 
33 
35 

No. 
91 
20 
18 
47 
26 
2 

No. 
61 
14 
15 
42 
31 
14 

No. 

104 
13 
10 
45 
28 
23 

No. 

21 
5 
3 

14 
5 
4 

No. 

41 
6 
3 
9 

13 
9 

No. 

21 
9 
2 
21 
15 
7 

No. 
28 

1 

13 
16 
18 

8 

No. 

S4 
6 
4 

29 
8 
9 

Adjoining  county 

Another  part  of  State.. . 

Adjoining  .Stat*- 

Another  part  of  U.  S . . . 
Outside  U.  S  

Total 

400t 

196 

204 

177 

223 

52 

81 

75 

84 

110 

*  Largely  households  with   nonwork  income  but  also  includes  households   with   incomes    from 
various    sources. 

t  Information  about  I  person  was  not  available. 

regarded  as  members  of  the  household,  whereas  sons  or  daugliters  were 
regarded  as  having  left. 

Appro.ximately  one  nonfarm  worker  in  eight  came  in  the  group 
regarded  as  still  being  in  the  household  but  li\  ing  and  working  some- 
where else.  These  people  usually  worked  in  cities  in  PennsyKania  or 
Ohio,  but  some  were  employed  in  Nhir\land.  N'irginia.  or  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Of  103  persons  reported  as  members  of  the  household  but  lixing 
away  from  home,  more  than  half  either  stayed  away  continuously  or 
returned  at  rare  intervals  (Table  31).  The  others  had  jobs  close  enough 
that  they  could  return  every  week  or  two.  Some  of  these  people  did  a 
small  amount  of  farming  during  their  trips  home.  Workers  in  these 
groups  ordinarily  had  been  working  away  from  home  for  only  a  few 
months,  but  one-fourth  of  them  had  been  away  for  about  a  \ear. 

Workers  Who  Hod  Returned  Home 

The  slackeniiiij;  ol  finplox  incut  in  \\ fsl  \  irgiiiia  and  adjacent  states 
in  1954  resulted  in  nnemplox  inent  not  onK-  for  local  people  but  also  for 
some  of  the  workers  who  had  taken  jobs  elsewluic.  \Ian\  ol  the  latter 
group  returned  home.  Out  of  69  workers  who  had  returned  lioiue  duriim 
the  previous  \'ear,  inoic  than  half  were  reiioilcd  as  beiim  back  brcaiiM' 
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Table  31.    Workers  Who  Had  Lived  Away  From  Home  During  the 
Preceding  12  Months,  by  Sex,  Household  Status,  and  Continuity 
OF  Living  Away,  Upper  Monongahela  Valley, 
West  Virginia,  July,  1954. 


All 
Workers 
Reported 

SEX  AND  HOUSEHOLD  STATUS 

WORKERS  LIVED  AWAY 

MONTHS  LIVED 
AWAY  FROM  HOME 

Male 

Female 

Continu- 
ously 

Not 
Continu- 

Heads 

Others 

ously 

Number 
103 
39 
25 
14 
25 

Number 
55 
19 
13 

7 
16 

Number 
21 
8 
8 
2 
3 

Number 
27 
12 

4 

5 

6 

Number 
61 
24 
16 
12 
9 

Number 
42 

15 

9 

2 

16 

Table  32.    Reasons  Why  Workers  Returned  to  Upper  Monongahela 

Valley,  by  Sex  and  Household  Status,  Upper  Monongahela 

Valley,  West  Virginia,  July,  1954. 


All 
Workers 

Who 
Returned 

SEX  AND  HOUSEHOLD  STATUS 

REASON  FOR  RETURNING 

Male 

Female 

Heads 

Other 

Number 
69 
36 

5 

4 

8 
16 

Number 
32 
21 

2 
2 

7 

Number 
17 
9 
3 

3 

2 

Number 
20 

6 

Needed  at  home 

2 
2 

3 

7 

their  work  gave  out  ( Table  32 ) .  Approximately  1  of  8  returned  because 
they  found  that  working,  living,  or  other  conditions  away  from  home 
were  unsatisfactory.  A  few  returned  because  they  were  needed  at  home 
or  because  of  sickness. 


Availability  for  Employment' 

Each  respondent  was  asked  to  indicate  which  members  of  the  house- 
hold were  available  for  employment  at  the  time  of  the  interview.    This 


■"'For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  people  who  were  available  for  work,  see  Availability  for 
Employment  of  Rural  People  in  the  Upper  Monongahela  Valley,  W.  Va..  hv  Ward  F.  Porter  and 
William  H.  Metzler,  West  Virginia  University  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  39L  June',  1956. 
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classification  was  to  include  both  those  who  were  acti\ely  looking  for  a 
job  and  those  who  were  a\ ailable  for  \\ork  but  were  not  acti\ el\  looking 
for  a  job  at  the  time  of  the  sur\  ey.  A  total  of  381  persons,  or  16  percent 
of  those  14  \ears  old  and  over,  were  reported  as  a\ailable  for  work. 
Approximately  half  of  these  were  actively  looking  for  work.    (Table  .3"3). 

Table  33.  Characteristics  and  Work  Preference  of  People  Who  Were 
Available  for  Work,  Upper  Monoxgahela  Valley,   West  \'ir(;ima, 

July,  19.54. 


GROUP 


All  porsons. 


Employment  during  survey  week: 

Employed 

Not  employed 


Household  status: 

Male  heads  of  households. 

Other  males 

Females 


Age  and  sex: 

Male 

14-24 

25-54...... 

55  and  over. 


Female 

14-24.  .  . 
25-54...  . 
55  and  over 


Major  employment  last  12  months: 

.Mining 

Other  industrial 

Business  &  professional 

Other  nonfarm       

Work  on  home  farm 

Farm  wa^e  work 

.No  work 

Work  preferenre:* 
Male 

Prefer  farm  work 
Prefer  iioiifarin  work 

IVinale 

Prefer  farm  work 

Prefer  nonfarm  work 


PERSONS  AVAILABLE  FOR  WORK 


.\ll  Persons 

Persons  .Actively 

Persons  sot  .ArxnELY 

Looking  for  Work 

Looking  for  Work 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

381 

100 

188 

100 

193 

100 

164 

43 

74 

39 

90 

47 

217 

67 

114 

61 

103 

53 

153 

40 

99 

53 

54 

28 

114 

30 

65 

34 

49 

25 

114 

30 

24 

13 

90 

47 

267 

70 

164 

87 

103 

53 

99 

26 

58 

31 

41 

21 

134 

35 

87 

46 

47 

24 

34 

9 

19 

10 

15 

S 

114 

30 

24 

13 

90 

47 

51 

13 

15 

8 

36 

19 

56 

15 

S 

4 

48 

25 

7 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

64 

17 

42 

23 

22 

11 

70 

18 

47 

25 

23 

12 

34 

9 

17 

9 

17 

9 

42 

11 

23 

12 

1!) 

10 

31 

8 

10 

5 

21 

II 

22 

6 

10 

5 

12 

6 

11K 

31 

39 

21 

79 

41 

.30 

13 

II 

7 

19 

18 

233 

S7 

II"! 

93 

84 

f*2 

:t 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

ill 

97 

-' 

UK) 

s7 

!I7 

Ni>  ri-pnri  lis  to  work  pn-fcrfiuc  of  -1   iwrsons. 
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A  number  of  the  people  available  for  work  had  been  employed  for  at 
least  part  of  the  time  during  the  week  of  the  surve)'.  During  the  tight-job 
situation,  many  were  taking  unskilled  or  fill-in  jobs  until  more  suitable 
employment  would  be  available.  Forty-three  percent  of  those  available 
had  some  employment  during  the  week  preceding  the  interview.  This 
involved  slightly  more  than  40  percent  of  those  acti\'ely  looking  and 
slightly  less  than  50  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  available  group. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  available  male  workers  were  actively 
seeking  employment  as  compared  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  women.  As 
noted  pre\iously,  the  economy  offers  relatively  few  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  women,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  fact  may  have  led  many  of 
them  to  be  less  active  in  seeking  work.  Those  women  who  were  actively 
looking  were  nearly  all  in  the  yovuiger  age  groups;  the  less  active  included 
a  large  number  of  middle-aged  women.  The  people  actively  looking  for 
work  ordinarily  had  been  unemployed  for  some  time.  More  than  half  of 
them  had  been  seeking  employment  for  14  weeks  or  more;  one-fifth  had 
been  looking  for  6  months  or  longer  ( Table  34 ) .  Two-thirds  of  the  male 
heads  of  households  had  been  looking  for  14  weeks  or  longer.  In  general, 
the  older  male  heads  had  been  looking  for  a  longer  time  than  those  who 
were  younger.  Relatively  few  of  the  women  had  been  looking  for  as 
long  as  14  weeks. 

WORK   PREFERENCE 

The  people  available  for  employment  usually  had  a  background  of 
nonfarm  work  and  were  interested  only  in  nonfarm  employment.  Ordi- 
narily they  looked  on  farm  work  as  unskilled  and  underpaid  and  were  not 
willing  to  consider  the  possibility  of  taking  that  type  of  employment. 
Only  33  of  the  381  people  available  for  work  preferred  a  farm  job;  3  of 
these  were  women;  the  rest  were  almost  equally  divided  between  house- 
hold heads  and  other  males.  One-third  of  the  people  preferring  farm 
work  were  youth  or  women  who  wanted  part-time  work. 

A  few  of  those  who  were  looking  for  nonfarm  work  were  primarily 
interested  in  part-time  employment.  This  was  true  of  one-third  of  the 
females  but  of  only  10  percent  of  the  male  workers. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Under  the  West  Virginia  Compensation  Law,  insured  workers  are 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  when  unemployed.  Benefits  are  paid 
weekly  for  a  24-week  period,  the  amount  depending  on  the  amount  of 
contributions  that  had  been  made  to  the  compensation  fund. 

Almost  half  of  the  persons  looking  for  work  had  not  applied  for 
compensation.  This  included  one-fourth  of  the  male  heads,  two-thirds  of 
the  other  males,  and  three-fourths  of  the  females.    Many  of  these  people 
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Table  34.    Length  of  Search  for  Work  and  Unemploymext  Compen- 
sation Statls  of  Persons  Looklng  for \\'ork,  by  Household  Statl's, 
Upper  Monongahela  Valley,  West  Virginia,  July,  1954. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE 


All  persons 

Weeks  spent  kMking  for  work: 

0-13 

14-26 

27  and  over . 

Unemployment  compensation  status: 
Did  not  apply 

Applied 

Received  none* 

Still  drawing  Ix-nffits       

No  longer  drawing,  partial  pay' 

mentf 

Full  payment 


All  Persons 
Looking 
For  Work 


Number 
188 


102 
18 
59 


Percent 
100 


SEX  AND  HOUSEHOLD  STATUS 


Male  Heads 


Number 
99 


Percent 
100 


Other  Males 


Number 
65 


Percent 
100 


Females 


Number  !  Percent 
24  100 


rolls 


'  Either  ineligible  or  application  still  being  processed. 

t  Workers  who  received  some  compensation  but  are  now  employed  so  are  off  the  comiH-nsation 


were  not  eligible  for  compensation.  Some  had  been  working  at  j()l)s  not 
covered  by  unemploxment  compensation;  others  were  coming  into  the 
labor  market  for  the  first  time.  Others  were  ineligible  because  although 
they  were  looking  for  work,  they  were  presently  engaged  in  some  type 
of  remunerati\e  employment. 

About  one-third  of  the  persons  who  were  looking  for  work  were 
drawing  unemployment  compensation  at  the  time  of  the  inter\  iew.  .\n- 
other  10  percent  had  already  exhausted  all  their  unemployment  benefits. 
About  4  percent  more  had  drawn  some  unemployment  pa\  but  had  ob- 
tained some  type  of  employment  before  the\'  had  exhausted  all  their 
benefits.  Apparently  the  work  obtained  had  not  been  what  the\  wanted 
and  they  were  still  looking  for  other  jobs. 

WILLINGNESS  TO   LEAVE   HOME 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  the  people  a\ailable  for  work 
were  willing  to  leave  home  to  take  employment.  In  general,  those  who 
wanted  farm  work  were  unwilling  to  go  elsewhere.  Only  "3  expressed 
such  a  willingness.  On  the  other  hand,  about  two-thirds  of  tho.se  interested 
in  nonfarm  work  were  willing  to  Icaxc  home  (Table  ""io).    This  iiulndjui 
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Table  35.   Potential  Mobility  of  Persons  Available  for  and 

Preferring  Nonfarm  Work,  by  Household  Status  and  Age, 

Upper  Monongahela  Valley,  West  Virginia,  July,  1954. 


INDIVIDUALS     PREFERRING  FAMILY  HEADS  PREFERRING 

NONFARM  WORK 

NOXFARM  WORK 

GROUP 

Total 

Willing  to 

Total 

Willing  to 

Leave  Hosie 

Move  Family 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

All  persons 

344 

219 

64 

136 

101 

74 

Household  status 

Male  heads 

L36 

93 

68 

136 

101 

74 

Other  males 

97 

81 

84 

Female? 

111 

45 

41 

Age 

14-34 

214 
91 
39 

140 
56 
23 

65 
62 
59 

46 
5S 
32 

40 
42 
19 

8- 

35-54   

72 

59 

three-fourths  of  those  who  were  actively  looking  for  work.  Sixty-nine 
percent  of  the  household  heads  and  84  percent  of  the  other  males  were 
willing  to  go  elsewhere.  Less  than  half  of  the  females  were  willing  to 
leave.  Young  people  were  somewhat  more  willing  to  leave  than  those 
who  were  older. 

The  high  percentage  of  persons  who  replied  that  the\'  were  willing 
to  leaxe  is  suiprising  in  view  of  the  strong  attachment  many  of  them 
expressed  for  the  area.  This  high  rate  of  response  may  indicate  several 
things:  (1)  pessimism  about  future  employment  opportunities  in  mining 
in  the  area;  (2)  an  unwillingness  to  try  farming  even  though  it  would 
permit  them  to  stay  in  the  Valley;  (3)  an  unwillingness  to  accept  lower 
incomes  and  a  reduced  level  of  living,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  (4)  that 
replies  under  survey  conditions,  when  there  is  no  necessity  to  follow  them 
up,  ma\'  oxerstate  willingness  to  go. 

WILLINGNESS  TO  MOVE  FAMILY 

Household  heads  who  preferred  nonfarm  work  were  asked  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  move  their  families  in  order  to  take  employment. 
Three-fourths  replied  that  thcv-  would.  The  younger  family  heads  were 
much  more  willing  to  move  than  those  who  were  older. 


Employment  of  Persons 
Available  for  Work 


The  12-month  employment  record  of  the  people  a\ailable  for  work 
was  highh-  variable.    About  one-third  had  done  no  work.    At  the  other 
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extreme  almost  one-fourth  had  worked  for  300  da\  s  or  more,  apparently 
at  jobs  that  were  underpaid  or  were  not  to  their  hkin<j;.  The  figures  are 
as  follows: 

Days  employed  Number  of  workers 

No  days  US 

1-  99  72 

100-199  59 

200-299  39 

300  and  o\  er  93 

Total  381 

The  a\ailable  persons  who  had  done  no  work  during  the  pre\ ious 
\car  were  largely  women  or  youth.  Of  the  118  persons  in  this  group. 
69  were  under  25  years  of  age;  70  were  women.  Nhmy  of  these  apparentk 
u  ere  looking  for  their  first  jobs. 

The  suiprising  fact  about  these  people,  however,  is  the  large  propor- 
tion who  were  steadiK'  emploxed  during  the  year.  This  probabK  was 
associated  with  se\eral  factors:  first,  the  inability  of  a  worker  to  choose 
his  line  of  work  in  a  labor  market  where  jobs  were  scarce;  and  second, 
the  preference  of  these  people  to  remain  in  their  home  area  as  long  as 
it  was  economically  possible. 

Four-fifths  of  the  263  people  who  had  worked  during  the  previous 
12  months  had  been  employed  at  nonfarm  work.  This  includes  some  who 
had  also  done  some  farm  work.  The  majority  of  these  people  had  worked 
either  in  mining  or  in  other  industrial  employment,  usually  at  non-skilled 
labor.  Most  of  those  who  had  done  farm  work  were  unpaid  fainiK 
workers  but  some  had  been  farm  operators  and  others  had  been  hired 
hum  workers. 

Twenty  percent  of  those  who  had  worked  during  the  prcx  ious  year 
had  worked  outside  the  area.  These  people  were  generall)  willing  to 
leave  home  again  to  secure  eiiiplo\  incut. 

Comparison  with  Other  Surveys 

Precise  comparison  ol  axaihibihtx  tor  employineiit  of  workers  in 
VWst  Virginia  with  that  of  workers  covered  in  the  eastern  Kentuck\  and 
southeastern  Oklahoma  surveys  is  not  possible  because  of  dilferent  nu'th- 
ods  of  enumeration  and  classification."  This  applies  particularh'  to  the 
percentage  of  the  workers  who  might  be  regarded  as  a\ailable  for  em- 
ployment. A  few  general  statements,  howcNcr,  can  be  maile.  Althouuh 
workers  in  all  three  areas  [)referred  nonfarm  emi)lo\  incut,  this  preference 


"'Sev  Rural  Miiiiixiwir  in  l.itsi, nt  Kinluikij.  I>\  Kiilicrt  K.  C'.allowiiv,  Kcntiukv  Aur.  Kxp.  Ma. 
Bull.  627,  Junf.  1955,  and  A  Sliidii  of  liiinil  Mniiiitinir  in  SiHillnnsliru  l'>klnhoni<i  l>\  JiinifN  I). 
TiirviT.  Oklahoma  A  &  M   CoIIi-kv    IVchniial   Bull.  T-50.   Srpl..    I «)■»">. 
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was  greatest  in  West  Virginia,  probably  because  a  higher  proportion  of 
the  workers  there  akeady  were  in  nonfarm  hnes  of  work.  Opportiniities 
in  agricultin-e  may  also  be  somewhat  more  limited.  Very  few  workers 
in  any  of  the  areas  were  willing  to  leave  to  take  farm  jobs,  but  from  one- 
third  to  three-fourths  were  willing  to  leave  to  do  nonfarm  work.  People 
on  farms  were  much  less  ready  to  do  so  than  those  who  were  already 
in  non-agricultural  employment.  Hence  the  percentage  of  workers  willing 
to  leave  was  much  higher  in  West  Virginia  than  in  the  other  two  states. 

Conclusion 

The  Upper  Monongahela  Valley  is  representative  of  areas  in  which 
farm  people  have  left  agriculture  for  more  profitable  emplovnient  in  a 
developing  local  industiy.  In  this  case,  however,  the  local  industiy,  coal 
mining,  no  longer  needs  the  services  of  many  of  the  workers  who  came 
to  depend  on  it.  The  workers  have  come  to  depreciate  farming  as  a 
source  of  livelihood  and  do  not  want  to  retin-n  to  it.  The\'  prefer  to 
remain  in  the  Valley,  but  most  of  them  state  that  they  are  willing  to  go 
elsewhere  to  do  nonfarm  work.  A  return  to  agriculture  offers  no  solution 
since  farming  opportunities  open  to  them  would  yield  a  very  small  return 
in  comparison  to  the  incomes  to  which  these  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed. Any  solution  must  be  along  the  line  of  new  industries  in  the 
area  or  an  outmigration  of  workers  to  expanding  industrial  areas. 

The  few  people  who  still  remain  in  agriculture  in  the  area  are  much 
less  fully  employed  than  those  who  have  gone  into  industrial  employ- 
ment. The  small  farm  incomes  suggest  that  farm  units  are  too  small  and 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  capital  needed  to  produce  on  the  most  efficient  basis. 
More  nonfarm  employment  opportunities  are  needed  for  these  people. 

Live-at-home  farming,  even  though  inefficient,  does  constitute  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  incomes  of  many  of  the  nonfarm  woz^kers.  A 
subsequent  report  will  indicate  whether  the  efficiency  of  these  units  can 
be  improved  so  as  to  provide  more  of  a  supplement  to  nonfarm  workers 
who  are  seasonally  unemployed. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  workers  have  had  several  years  of  industrial 
or  business  experience,  which  constitutes  a  valuable  resource  in  itself. 
They  have  become  adjusted  to  regular  employment  and  ha\e  acquired 
skills  that  are  valuable  for  nonfarm  occupations.  To  overcome  the  under- 
employment of  farm  people  who  have  not  had  such  nonfarm  experience 
probably  will  be  a  larger  and  more  difficult  job  than  the  occupational 
readjustment  of  nonfarm  workers. 

The  development  of  local  industries,  or  bringing  in  new  ones,  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  outmigration  of  the  underemployed  workers. 
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The  latter  means  reduced  home  markets,  reduced  number  of  workers 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  dependents,  and  disruption  of  estabHshed 
home  and  community  relationships. 

Local  leaders  might  do  well  to  canxass  the  potentialities  for  new- 
industries  in  the  area.  The  \aried  local  natiual  resources  plus  a  reserve 
of  manpower  should  furnish  a  basis  for  several  lines  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. Casual  observation,  for  example,  indicates  excellent  resources 
for  the  development  of  recreational  activities."-  Transportation,  com- 
parative costs  of  production,  market  outlets,  and  similar  factors  will  have 
to  be  weighed  so  as  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  industries  which 
could  not  compete  successfully  with  those  in  other  areas.  Special  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  given  to  the  effects  of  atomic-power  development  which 
may  bring  new  shifts  in  industrial  advantages. 


^-'For  rccominendutions  in  rc«artl  to  indiiNtrial  expansion  in  Hio  adjoining  lountios  in  Man  land 
siH-  Econnmic  Devclo)>mfiif  in  f/ic  Ctiiiilnrlati<l.  Manjhnul.  Arcii.  U.  S.  Di'|iartnu'nt»  ot  ( 'cmnicM  r 
and  Lalxir,  Washington,  D.  C,  October.   1952. 
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APPENDIX 


A  sample  was  desired  which  would  pro\  ide  an  accurate  cross-section 
of  the  households,  farm  and  nonfarm,  in  the  open-countr\-  area  of  the 
Valley.  Sampling  on  a  geographic  basis  presented  something  of  a  problem 
because  some  areas  of  the  \'alle\-  were  sparsely  settled,  whereas  others 
were  densely  populated  in  spite  of  the  rugged  terrain.  Furthermore, 
there  had  been  numerous  population  shifts  since  the  1950  Census  whicli 
provided  the  most  recent  guide  as  to  local  densities  of  population. 

Sampling  specialists  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
asked  to  draw  a  sample  tliat  would  \ield  from  800  to  1,000  open-country 
respondents.  Sampling  for  this  survey  was  done  on  a  segmented— or 
local-area  basis.  A  total  of  86  sample  segments  were  drawn,  with  each 
estimated  to  contain  about  10  households.  These  segments  co\ered  the 
10-county  area  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  open-countr\    population. 

In  drawing  the  sample,  allowance  was  made  for  shifts  in  the  open- 
country  population  from  1950  to  the  date  of  the  sur\ey.  .-Mlowance  was 
also  made  for  the  expansion  of  urban  areas. 

This  method  pro\ided  a  randomized  basis  for  selection  of  house- 
holds and  \ielded  914  households.  Inter\iews  were  taken  from  888 
households,  or  97  percent  of  the  total  households  in  the  sur\e\-  area 
sample  group.  During  the  analysis  a  few  of  the  schedules  were  dis- 
carded for  technical  reasons. 

Classifications  and  Terminology 

in  general,  the  classifications  and  terminology  used  in  this  report 
follow  those  that  ha\e  been  used  by  the  Census  and  other  staastical 
agencies.  In  a  few  cases,  special  classifications,  or  terms,  were  worked 
out  in  order  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  this  snr\ey. 

The  classifications  used  are  as  follows: 

Rural  living  in  the  open  countr\  or  in  settlements  of  less 

than  2,.500  people.    ( Census. ) 

Open  country areas  with  no  settlement  of  more  than  100  peopU-. 

Farm  (1)  places  of  3  or  more  acres  on  which  \alue  of 

agricultural    })roducts.   e.\clusi\e  ol    home   uardeus. 
amounted  to  $1.50  or  more;  and 
(2)  places  of  less  than  3  acres  on  which  the  salts  of 
farm  products  amounted  to  S150  or  more.  (  Census. ) 

Commercial  farm  ( 1  )  all  farms  with  sales  of  farm  products  amounting 
to  $1,200  or  more;  (  2)  farms  w  ith  sales  of  from  8250 
to  $1,199  on  which  the  operator  worked  oil  the  larm 
for  less  titan  100  (Ia\  s  and  tlic  nonlarni  inconic  ol  ,ili 
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members  of  the  family  was  less  than  the  total  \  alue 
of  farm  products  sold.     (Census.) 

Part-time  farm farms  with  sales  of  farm  products  of  from  $250  to 

$1,199  when  either  (1)  the  farm  operator  worked 
100  days  or  more  off  the  farm  or  (2)  the  nonfarm 
income  of  all  members  of  the  family  was  greater 
than  the  value  of  farm  products  sold.     ( Census. ) 

farms  with  sales  of  less  than  $250.    ( Census. ) 

all  persons  14  years  old  or  over  who  are  either  ( 1 ) 
employed;  (2)  unemployed;  or  (3)  members  of  the 
armed  forces.    ( Census. ) 

income  other  than  earnings;  e.g.,  from  rents,  royal- 
ties, interest,  dividends,  veterans  allotments,  social 
security,  unemployment  insurance,  public  assist- 
ance. 

all  the  persons  who  occupy  a  home  or  dwelling  unit. 
( Census. ) 

underutilization  of  a  worker's  time  and  ability  either 
thi'ough  ( 1 )  employment  for  less  than  a  full  work- 
ing year;  or  (2)  employment  at  work  which  does 
not  make  full  use  of  his  training  and  ability, 
.measured  in  this  survey  by  the  possession  of  10 
selected  items— electric  lights,  running  water,  tele- 
phone, daily  newspaper,  refrigerator,  power  wash- 
ing machine,  automobile  or  truck,  flush  toilet, 
kitchen  sink,  deep-freeze  unit. 

Chief  income  source  of  households  as  between  farm  operation,  farm 
wage  work,  mining,  manufacturing,  business  or  pro- 
fessional, other  nonfarm  work,  and  nonwork  sources. 

Income  type of  households  as  betu'een  farm,  nonfarm  work,  and 

nonwork  sources. 

Major  activity the  activity  at  which  an  individual  spent  the  great- 
est amount  of  his  time  during  the  12  months  pre- 
ceding the  interview.    Adapted  from  the  Census. 


Residential  farm 
Labor  force 

Nonwork  income 

Household 

Underemployment 

Level  of  living 


Industrial- 
occupational 
classification. 


adapted  from  Census  to  fit  industries  in  the  area. 

These  are: 

Agriculture,  including  farm  operators,  farm  wage 
workers,  unpaid  family  workers. 

Mining,  including  managers,  operatives  and 

unskilled  workers  in  coal  mines. 

Sawmilling,  including  owners,  managers,  labor- 
ers. 

Other  manu- 
facturing, including  operators  and  workers. 
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Transporta- 
tion and 

shipping.  includes  railroad  workers,  truck  driv- 

ers, cab  drivers. 

Government,  includes  local.  State,  and  Federal 
workers;  e.g.,  teachers,  school  bus 
drivers,  mailmen,  policemen,  sheriff, 
and  clerical  workers  in  Go\  emment 
offices. 

Construction,  includes  carpenters,  painters,  plumb- 
ers, bricklayers,  electricians. 

Professional 

and 

clerical,  includes  doctors,  nurses,  lawyers,  en- 

gineers, stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
t>'pists. 

Trade,  includes  operators,  managers,  sales- 

clerks,  and  laborers. 

Service  work,  includes  housework,  janitor,  cook, 
watchman,  barber,  odd-jobs  workers. 
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